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not unfrequent, when we have been told by the 
owners of flocks of sheep, which were shown 
ina very tattered condition in the spring, 
that they did not know what had got into 
their sheep, they “had fed them grain ever 
since February, or perhaps since New Years;” 
jt could not be poor feed that had caused the 
loss of the fleece. But in fact the harm was 
done perhaps before New Years. The sheep 
had been allowed to lose their condition in 
November and December, the growth of the 
fleece had been arrested, and the interior 
works of the skin that produced the pile of 
wool had been stopped for want of supplies. 
When the works were again set in motion by 
sufficient supply of food, they produced a new 
crop, which did not connect with the old one. 
Nothing is more evident from this, than that 
the economy of the wool grower consists in 
keeping his sheep Well fed during the early 
part of winter, and also well protected from 
storms, for it is plain from the fact that wool 
begins to grow even on poorly kept sheep, as 
soon as the temperature of spring permits 
the animal economy to divert some of the 
supplies from being consumed in keeping up 
the mere vital organization, to the increase of 
the fleece, that heat has as much to do with 
the growth of wool as with the growth of 
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Che Farm. 
Feeding Sheep. 


As a good many readers of the FarMER 
are now making preparations for the winter ; 
and have got their stores of feed already laid 
in, it may be well to calculate what chance 
they have got that they will be able to winter 
their sheep through. It is evident from the 
signs of the times, that for this year sheep 
will be about as good paying stock, as any on 
the farm. But it must be borne in mind 
that the chief value of this stock will proba- 
bly arise from the prices to be obtained for 
the fleece. A glance at the prices obtained 
for wool during the whole of the past sum- 
mer, will show every one interested in the 
business of raising and keeping sheep for their 
wool, that prices have been maintained with 
great firmness, notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented large crop that was thrown upon the 
market. This ought to be taken as an indi- 
cation that the supply is not any more than 
the annual consumption demands ; and that 
there can be no very good reason adduced at 
present, why we may not expect at least 
as good prices next year as have been ob- 
tained the present one. If this should be 
the actual state of the market, it will be at 
once conceded that sheep stock will pay the 
farmer better than any other of his live stock, 
at least-for the past and coming year, and 
should be taken care of, 

There is no season of the year when sheep 
are more liable to lose nearly all they have 
gained, than the present and next month, and 
if they do, there is an end to the hopes of a crop 
of wool. For the want of food has the effect 
of stopping the growth of the wool, and the 
moment the growth is stopped, the end of the 
fibre is completed, a change takes place, it 
becomes dead, in a manner analogous to the 
stem of ripe fruit, and a renewal of good feed 
after these months, and after the growth of 
the wool has been once stopped, only pre- 
pares the skin to send forth a new growth 


It may be asked, how much will sheep con- 
sume during the winter months. The usual 
rates of the consumption of food is at the 
rate of 34 pounds of hay daily for every 100 
pounds of live weight. If we take the averdge 
of ‘flocks the live weight of 100 common 
sheep would be about 7500 pounds or from 
that up to 8000. It is rare that a whole 
flock of fine wooled shecp will average more 


‘than 70 pounds for each head, though it may 


be that this weight is exceeded in some in- 
stances. At the rate mentioned, a flock of 
100 sheep should use up or consume 280 
pounds of hay per day, or a total of twenty- 
five tons in winter season that lasted 180 
days. This would also equal 504 pounds to 
each single sheep, or it may be stated asa 
general rule that a full grown Merino sheep 
averaging in live weight form seventy five 
pounds to 100, will consume during the win- 
ter season a quarter of a ton of hay, or its 
equivalent if comfortably kept. If grain forms 
a part of the ration, of course some of the 
hay may be saved, but if the animal is to be 
kept growing wool, it will need its full ration 
of hay and a little grain too. 

In confirmation of this calculation, let us 
see what the best authorities have said on the 
subject of the winter keeping of sheep : 

Trtri, a German writer, of much eminence, 
and one quoted by both English and Ameri- 
ean writers on the sheep, says : “ In the win- 
ter, a full sheep of 70 lbs. live weight, eats in 
fattening fodder three pounds of the best hay, 
or three to four lbs of potatoes with some 
hay, or from sixteen to eighteen lbs. of cab- 
bage leaves, by which he gains weekly one 
and a half pounds of flesh and wool.” 

This amount of weekly gain is considerable, 
and of course could only be attained, where 
proper shelter and regularity in feeding was 
afforded the animals. 

THaeEr, another German writer on agricul- 
ture, of long established rerutation says : “In 
poor sheep folds from 3000 to 4000 pounds 
are allowed for the keeping of 100 head dur- 
ing the winter ; but in better conducted ones 
7500 to 8000 pounds is considerod a minimum 
allowance.” But in explanation of this small 
allowance must be considered the shortness 
of the winter or feeding months of the locali- 
ty for.which he wrote. He says in the same 
connection, “ Three and a half pounds of fod- 
der for a sheep are daily necessary, and the 
greater proportion of this in nutritious hay, 
compared with dry straw the better. Sheep 
which have daily one and three-fourths of hay 
and one pound of potatoes, or two pounds of 
potatoes and one of hay, can be in a well fed, 
wool and milk producing state.” The sheep 
thus referred to are all of the Merino race. 

Verr, another German agriculturist, gives 
two and a half pounds of the best hay to 100 





that pushes off the old fleece, and causes it 
to be lost before shearing time. The cases are 


pounds of live weight as the proportion of 
daily food required by sheep, and in specify- 


ing the amount to be appointed for the win- 
ter keeping of the several kinds states that the 
tnfantado Merino, weighing 88 Ibs., ought to 
have two and a fifth pounds each day, or 803 
Ibs., for the year, dividing the total into 473 
lbs for the summer and fall feeding, and 330 
Ibs for winter. 

We shall refer to the practice of English 
and American feeders in a future number, 
premising that with the latter, we have no 
just or exact reports of what amounts of food 
are given to a flock of any certain number of 
sheep, nor per single head, and that as yet 
the cost of taking care of a flock, is only 
known by estimate or guess, ani not by ac- 
tual result of the keeping of a certain number 
with the design of obtaining particular re- 
sults, or at least of approximating to some 
definite amount of probable returns. _. _. 

Whilst much hypothetical matter relative 
to sheep has been published in the United 
States, and many partial statements have 
been made daring the last twenty years 
through the sees press, there is really 
very little actual and definite knowledge of 
this well known domestic animal, and of the 
effect of food upon it with reference to in- 
crease of weight, production of mutton and 
of wool, under the peculiar influences of a 
Michigan climate. For instance who can tell 
what the result per head would be on a flock 
of 100 sheep, with reference to growth of 
wool, if fed on good, well cured timothy hay 
at a certain rate per head, or upon the same 
weight of clover hay, or upon half the amount 
of either with a ration of corn, oats, barley or 
bran; or who knows what food will produce 
the greatest amount of wool, or which the 
greatest increase of mat, with any approach 
to exactitude? These are subjects connected 
with sheep culture that have yet to be deter- 
mined, and especially have they to be ascer- 
tained with some degree of precision, if we 
desire to make the treatment of this anmala 
science to be practiced according to rules 
deduced from reliable observation. 


Increasing the Growth of Wool. 





Economizing. 
“A long, cold winter is coming,. boys,” 
said farmer Slack, “and we shall have to 
economise in every way to get through safe. 
I did think of having that leaky stable roof 
mended, and new floors laid down for the 
horses; but I shall not now, for winter looks 
like setting in early and staying late, and if 
we have any money to spare it must be laid 
out in fodder for the cattle and horses. Our 
hay, what there is of it, is so moldy they will 
waste half of it, and the cornstalks had the 
goodness frozen out of them before we had 
time to cut them, you know, but we must 
make them go as far as wecan. And I want 
you to understand, boys, I’ve got no money 
to spare for subscribing to newspapers. It is 


just about the time for the agents to be around 


picking up all the money in the country, and 
I shall just tell them as I did last year, that 
I wont have their papers in my house for 
anybody to fool away their time with. We 
have got to economise every way we can in 
such times as these.” 

The boys thought about the result of last 
year’s economy, and looked knowingly at 
each other, but said nothing till their father 
was gone. 

“ Well,” said Amos, when they were alone, 
“T wonder how many years it will take father 
to get rich with this sort of economy ? Last 
winter the stable leaked almost as bad as it 
does now, and the holes in the floor were just 
as bad, for you know old Major, the best horse 
father had, got his leg broke in one of them 
and had to be killed, and old Cherry slipped 
down on the ice that froze where the rain 
leaked in, and come near breaking her neck.” 

“ Yes,” replied John, “ and though most of 
the sheep and cattle managed to live through 
the winter, four of the yearlings died in the 
spring, and the sheep lost half the wool off 
their backs before shearing time. I dont be- 
lieve this sort of economy pays, and I do be- 
lieve if father would take some kind of a pa- 
per, and let us learn how, we might have just 
as good a farm and keep just as good looking 
cattle as Mr. Smith does. For my part I 
am tired of farming, Amos ;, we shall never 





A correspondent of the Battle Creek Jef 
fersonian thus describes the way the New 
Englanders improve and increase the staple 
of wool. 

“While the wool growers of New England 
have the advantages enumerated, it by no 
means satisfies their ambition. All conceiva- 
ble experiments are being tried to improve 
sheep and the staple of wool, many of them 
with the most advantageous results. Our atten- 
tion was called to one of these experiments, 
the results of which were so marked and the 
same tried with so little cost, that it at once 
struck us as one, which would meet a trial at 
the hands of the intelligent farmers of this 
country. We were handed a sheet of paper 
upon which was noted the weight of fleece of 
each sheep in the flock; opposite was set the 
number of the sheep, a corresponding num- 
ber having been branded upon the animal it- 
self at the time of taking its last clip. This 
course had been pursued for some years and 
its results were apparent in a wool crop 
brought up from an average of 4 lbs. to over 
5, and a corresponding increase in the size and 
quality of sheep. The practice had been to 
slaughter and otherwise dispose ofall animals 
ranking lowest in weight of fleece and to im- 
prove upon the quality of the remainder by 
judicious crossing. The crop of this flock 
was disposed of at 48 cents per lb. while we 
were there—a buck’s fleece bringing the snug 
little sum of $5. 

Those who may desire to try this plan 
should provide themselves with cast iron fig 
ures from one to ten inclusive,and with a mix- 
ture of lampblack and tar apply to the sheep 
in such a manner as that the numbers may 
be readily deciphered during the year ensuing, 
and the same will answer for the owner's 
mark until too many living contiguous adopt 
the plan. We believe this experiment faith- 
fully followed would prove to be one of the 
surest and most expeditious means of improv- 
ing those flocks in our country which yield- 
ed their owners at the last clipping, fleeces 
averaging 34 Ibs., and which commanded 





be anything but blockheads here, and I am 
going to make a move for the city pretty 
soon. I’m going where there’s something to 
be learnt somo way. It’s the same old six- 
peace here from one year’s end to another, 
ant always has been. Now that we've got to 
pratticing economy so much it is only grow- 
ing vorse and worse. Thero will be nothing 
to dohere this winter but stand round and 
see the critters try to eat the moldy hay and 
dried sialks, and then have the fun of skin- 
ning half of them in the spring. You and the 
old man can do that without my help, and 
I’ve made up my ‘nind to leave.” 

“ Well, | shall go too,” said Amos, “I can 
get into some place that will be better than 
staying here. I want to get somewhere and 
into some sort of business where I wont have 
to be economising all the time. If there is a 
word in the world that I hate it is economy, 
and I want to get where I'll never hear it 
again.” 


The Short Horn Show at Warwick - 
orn and. me 


\ 





The Economist, in remarks upon this last 
show of the Royal Agricultural Society, de- 
noting, as it does, agricultural progress, says: 
“At one time high breeding and quality 
among the live stock are deémed the grand 
objects to be obtained. Then, after some 
persistance in that direction, an impression 
prevails that more size and constitution are 
requisite to produce model animals. This is 
a sort of oscillation that all our various 
breeds of domestic snimals which are made 
the objects of exhibition have gone through 
and will probably again gothrough. And it 
is in being able to adjust the proportions in 
which breed and quality can be combined with 
substance and constitutional vigor, that the 
breeder of stock shows his mastery of the art 
of brecding. One of these oscillations, in 
reference to shorthorns, seems to have taken 
place at the late meeting at Warwick. Now, 
the changes remarked in regard to the award 
of prizes, for shorthorns, are decidedly in the 





prices ranging from 35 to 46 cents. Far- 
mers, try it.” 


spirit of the practical farmer. They are in 
the direction of profit and utility. They go 


to adapt the pure shorthorn to the purposes 
of the working farmer, and they do much to 
hasten the extension of that breed of csttle 
which already is displacing other breeds in all 
directions. There is no shorthorn breeder 
of the day who has so successfully united the 
high breed character and ‘quality which for 
several years had been all in our show-yards, 
with that substance and vigor which command 
the most attention in the fair and the market, 
as Mr. Srratron. We always regard prizes 
awarded to his stock as encouragements to 
utility in cattle breeding. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we undervalue high breeding.— 
On the contrary, it is essential; but there is 
always a tendency among breeders to sacri- 
fice too much to mere quality and pedigree. 
Such a tendency is inevitable, and it requires 
rare judgement and resolution to prevent its 
prejudicial operation. And for a time such 
system may be adopted with considerable in- 
dividual profit. A breeder of reputation 
disposes of or lets his young bulls, which are 
highly bred,and got up with all thecare atten- 
tion and experience can afford, and when put 
toa herd of cows of inferior breeding, but 
of good substance and constitution, produce 
young stock of greatly improved character. 
But we have often noticed the blank look of 
surprise with which not a few practical far- 
mers regard the high-priced bull when strip- 
ped of his condition, and the exclamtion, “Is 
that the prize bull?” or, “I have a better 
bull than that,” or the like, wherein their sur- 
prise finds vent. And there is often some 
justice in their comments, regarding the bull 
as a model animal, though the purity of his 
blood and the possession of certain valuable 
qualities enable him from robust cows to pro- 
duce offspring which, for practical use, are 
superior to himself. It is probable this ex- 
clusive regard to blood has gone far enough, 
‘and that for the sake of the short horn breed, 
somewhat more regard to flesh, size and ‘sub- 
stance should be had at the grevt cattle shows. 
This has occured at Warwick, and it marks 
an improved tone among breeders. The gen- 
eral results of this meeting go to confirm the 
opinion that for all purposes the short horn 
is by far our best breed of cattle, and that our 
scientific breeders can not safely overlook 
any of the qualities required for rendering, 
their stock good farmers’ cattle. 


Alderney Cattle, 


A correspondent of the Homestead who 
visited the late Fair in Kentucky thus writes 
of the cattle there exhibited: 

“Among neat cattle, the Durhams pre 
ponderate greatly over all others. The few 
Devons, Ayrshires, Herefords, and Alderneys, 
ete., are just sufficient to afforda variety. I 
will say a few words here regarding the Alder- 
neys. It is generally conceded that this 
breed of stock have few admirers, except 
those who desire an extra article of butter for 
the market or home consumption. Their 
rough exterior and ill-looking form, as is al- 
leged, make them unpopular, etc., ete— 
Now, they are a breed of cattle I am less ac- 
quainted with than any other kinds common 
in our country, and I was led to suppose 
they were a repulsive-looking animal when 
compared with other stock. Last summer 
at “ Woodburn Farm,” I had the satisfaction 
of seeing some of the best Alderney cows 
this country can boast of. They were fall 
bloods, with a pedigree leading back to the 
most distinguished of their race. They were 
procured by their present owner at a princely 
price, and now range with his extensive herd 
of Shorthorns, whic’ are the pride of the 
plantation. Their color is that of a cream, 
with patches ofwhite along the breast and 
underneath; the hair was not lon and sta- 
ring as I had guessed, but on th® contrary, 
lay as smoothly as that of most horned cattle; 
their forms are good—of course different 
fromthe elephantiae Durham or the some- 
what undersized Ayrshires; they stood taller, 
and were otherwise larger than the latter 
stock; the horns were well set and of a size 
proportionate to} their bodies; taken all in 
all, there was nothing unusual in their ap- 

ra a oa ne bet of a aan 
ore on toh te he abused than otherwise, 
and I am glad to be able to make a slight 
defense in their behalf 
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The New York Agricultural Museum. 


BY J. L. TAPPAN OF THE MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


monly used in Germany to this day, and I 
am not sure but that a patent has been ta- 
ken out in this country, within a few years, 
for an article of similar construction; a Cof- 


While in Albany this fall, I visited the Mu- fee mill dated 1780-1800; a Manure Fork 


seum of the State Agricultural Society, the 
most interesting objects in which were very 
kindly pointed out to me by the eminent Sec- 
retary, and former President of the Society, 


made in 1800; a Pitch Fork in use in 1809; 
and a British Bayonet, dug up in Albany 
some years since, which seems to anticipate 


inki the millennium. by its position among the 
Col. B, P, Johnson. Thinking that a de- a ; 
scription of it might interest the farmers of «plow shares and pruning hooks.” An ad- 


this State, and perhaps incite them to form 


a | joining case is filled with modern implements, 


similar collection, I‘ have written out a few | by way of comparison I suppose. 


notes which I hastily took of its prominent 


features. 


The rooms of the Society comprise an of- tents of this noble Museum. 


The above account, brief and imperfect 
as it is, will give a general idea of the con- 
One might 


fice and library, a laboratory, lecture room, visit it many times, and always find some 


an exhibition room, or Museum of three sto-| "¢W object of interest. 


The principal thing 


ries, in a building lately erected on the site| wanting is a descriptive catalogue, which 


of the old State Hall, in which previous t 


o| would be of material assistance in studying 


1848, the Society gad only a small back room, the various articles deposited here. 


without the privilege of entering or leaving 


Why cannot we have an Agricultural Mu- 


a sign at the front door, The remainder of | °°U™ in this State? 


the building is devoted to the State Cabinet 
6f Natural History, of which I propose te 


give an account at some future time. 


The Museum isan oblong hall, with two 


Ann Arbor, Nov. 12th, 1859. 





Wintering Bees. 
We have lately been making a thorough 


galleries, the sides of which are decorated | examination of our bees preparatory to win- 
with the Show Bills of the Society’s Annual | tet. We found an abundance of stores, and 
Exhibitions. These banners of agriculture|*!! in good condition except one swarm, 
remind one of the armorial ensigns which are which was queenless. This queen must have 


suspended from the walls of English churches. 

On the left, as one enters the lower story, 
there are cases containing different varieties 
of grain, plaster models of cattle, specimens 


of wool, fruit, vegetables, etc. 


died quite late in the seasun, as the bees had 
accumulated a good supply of honey and 
were active as long as the flowers lasted. A 
swarm which has lost its queen will not labor 
vigorously, even during the height of the 


In a case near'| the honey harvest. Had this colony been in 


the door my attention was directed to a/a box hive it must have died before spring, 
wooden chain pump used in China for irriga-| and the query would have been, how it could 
tion, as an evidence that “there is no new | have died when it had an abundance of stores? 
thing under the sun,” Yankee inventors and|To save the bees now, I took a swarm—a 
the Patent Office to the contrary notwith-| weak swarm—from a common hive and put 
standing. On the other side there are inte- with them, and they are all now doing finely. 


resting models of Dedenck’s Hay Press, and 
Schoolley’s Preservatory, which are very 
neatly erected. Around the centre of the 
apartment are arranged the most elaborate 
mowing and reaping machines, and other 
well known articles for farm use, such as Em- 
ery’s Thrasher, Sanford’s Portable Mill, 
Shares’ Harrow and Cultivator, etc., ete.— 
These are displayed to the utmost advantage, 
and judging from the number of visitors who 
constantly resort here, it must be a first rate, 


as well as cheap, standing advertisement for 


Preparation for winter with the Langstroth 
Hive consists in lifting out all the frames and 
cutting holes through the combs an inch 
square and about one third the distance from 
top to bottom, to permit the bees to pass 
through freely during cold weather to reach 
their stores in any part of the hive ; cleaning 
out the hive nicely, and opening the holes 
through the honey-board, thus affording per- 
fect ventilation—allowing all moisture to 
pass off and avoiding the dampness occasion- 


ed by condensation of vapor. 
Those who have bees in common hives 


the makers, as many who would not visit a} should give them all the upward ventilation 
store or manufactory on purpose to examine/ possible. Mr. Quinby advises placing them 
new implements, cannot help doing so onsee-| in a house, and turning them bottom upward, 
ing them exhibited here. I only wonder that | But as this plan reverses the natural relative 
this Museum is not filled to overflowing with | position of brood and stores, it seems rather 


machines and tools by manufacturers in differ- | objectionable. 


It is natural for the bee to 


ent parts of the country. The walls of this | #lways keep its stores above its breeding cells 
room are covered with oil portraits and en-|—hence the difficulty in making swarms work 
gravings of prize cattle, which present a life- in boxes placed on the sides of the main hive, 
like appearance. I was much pleased to find and hence also the failure of all such arrange 
this State represented in a case of copper and ments, after a few yeers. I would prefer to 


silver ore from the mines of Lake Superior. 


In the second story, or first gallery, there 
is an extensive collection of English, Scotch, 
and American plows, some of the latter being 
of ancient and rough construction, such as 
Bullock's Wooden Mold Board Plows, 1780 


bore several holes through the tops of all box 
hives and then cover to keep out rain and 
wind, and very nearly close the entrance at 
bottom. If bees are kept dry they will en- 
dure intense cold wthout injury. But if they 
get damp, or dampness collects and freaves 
on the combs, the swarm is lost almost inva- 


and 1806, and the Bull Plow, 1800. There | riably. 


are also specimens of the Mexican and Chi- 


The Bee is a native of tropical climates, 


nese Plows marked respectively 1846 and | and its instincts, it is supposed, do not teach 
1855, which are rude enough, beside which a | it to provide against all the exigencies which 
Michigan Premium Double Plow affords a|it must encounter in cold latitudes. It is 


gratifying contrast. 


One case contains 34 | found that they keep their central combs al- 


different kinds of Maize or Indian Corn pro- most wholly for breeding ‘and deposit their 


duced in the State of New York. There is|™#i2 stores in the outer combs. 


Now if du- 


avery fine display here of seeds from differ- | Ting severe and long-continued cold they have 
ent parts of the world, minerals, woods, prize not easy communication with the outer 


ears of corn, and soils, the latter especially of 
Genesce county, N. Y., not forgetting some 


genuine Irish peat. 


The cases on the right, after ascending to 
the upper gallery, contain the specimens of 
the insects, and vegetation attacked by them, 
which are described in the valuable Entomo- 


logical Reports made by Dr. Fitch to the So 


ciety, through a special appropriation of the 


combs, they will be almost certain to perish. 
Bee-keepers would be greatly profitedif they 
would communicate with one another through 
the Press, on the subject of wintering bees; 
for there is not a more important subject con- 


nected with bee-keeping. C. B. 
Burr Oak. 





What is Strychnine, 
In Ceylon, and in several districts of India, 


Legislature, Among the most interesting | grows a moderate sized tree, with thick, shin- 
were the Cureulio, Chinch Bug, Hessian Fly, | ing leaves, and a short crooked stem. In the 
Wheat Midge, and Grain Weevil, in their | frait season it is readily recognized by its rich 


sucessive stages of development. The Dr 
must live among @ swage set of beetles, judg 


-| orange-colored berries, about as large as 


-| golden pippins; the rind is hard and smooth, 


ing from tho way the; bored into his axe-| and covers a white, soft pulp, the favorite 
helve, which is exhibitea here, I also no-| food of many kinds, of birds, within which are 
ticed some gigantic locusts \rought from the| flat, round seeds, not an inch in diameter, 
Isthmus of Darien, which it x to be hoped|ash gray in color, and covered with very mi- 


will neve®™ 


make their appearence farther | nute silky hairs. The Germans fancy they 


North. Some book covers g0awei by cock-| can discover a resemblance in them to gray 
roaches would seem to indicate @ taste tor lite- | eyes, aud call them Crow's eyes, but the like- 
rature in these household pests. The are|ness is purely imaginary, The tree is the 


more plows up here, among them the French 
Plow, which is so old that the date is Dot 


Strychnos Nux-vomica, and the seed is the 
deadly poison-nut. The latter was early used 





given, and the Mohawk Plow, 1814. On\as a medicine by the Hindoos, and its nature 


the side of the room is a collection of 
cient domestic utensils and farm im 
Among these is a spinning Wheel 
from Ireland in 1788 


it a hot iron, 


an-\and properties understood by Oriental doc- 
plements. | tors, long before it was known to foreign na- 


' brought | tions. Dog-killer and Fish-scale are two of| stalk grows taller than redtop, and quite slen- 
i ® Sad Iron in use| its Arabic names, 
about 1760-1780, heated by enclosing in| the natives of Hi 


It is stated that at present 


hich I am inf . ndostan often take it for 
—_ ormed is com, many months continuously, in much the 


same way as the opium-eater eats opium.— 
They commence at taking the eighth of a nut 
a day, and gradually increase their allowance 
to an entire nut, which would be about twen- 
ty grains. If they eat directly before or af- 
ter food, no unpleasant effects are produced; 
but, if they neglect this precaution, spasms 
result, The bark of the tree, as well as the 
seeds, is poisonous. 

Powdered nux-vomica, which is one of the 
forms in which the drug is preserved, has a bit~ 
ter taste, and smells like liquorice. As a medi- 
cine, it acts, in very small doses, as a tonic, 
and in rather larger quantities it is given asa 
stimulant to the nervous system. Its very 
peculiar and extraordinarily energetic effects, 
when taken ina large quantity, have excited 
the interest of physiologists; and hecatombs 
of cats, and dogs, and mice, and guinea pigs, 
have been sacrificed in these researches. In 
1809, Majendie and Delille read a paper be- 
fore the French Institution, on the result of 
their experiments on animals. 

Ten grains, taken interrally, killed a dog in 

forty-five minutes, and a grain and a half 
thrust into a wound, killed another, in seven 
minutes. The animal, a few minutes after 
the introduction of the poson, becomes agita- 
ted, and trembles; in a stort time it is seized 
with stiffness and starting of the limbs, which 
increase until a violent general spasm en- 
sues, in which the head is bent back, the limbs 
are extended and rigid,the spine stiffened, 
and respiration checked ty the fixing of the 
chest. An interval of eas3 follows, and then 
another paroxysm comes on, and another 
and another, till the animal perishes, sufica- 
ted or exhausted. Tetanis or lock-jaw is the 
only disease that produce similar effects, but 
never proves so rapidly fital. The action of 
the poison appears to be almost entirely con- 
fined to the spinal cord and the nerves of 
which it is the centre. Stannius found that 
the removal of the brain in frogs did not in- 
terfere with the effects of the poison; and 
Eumert’s experiments lead to the same con- 
clusion; he found that if the spinal cord be 
destroyed after the symptoms have come on, 
tho convulsions ceased instantaneously, al- 
though the circulation continues for some 
minutes. In man, however, there is occasion- 
ally stupor, while in other instances the sens- 
ibility is heightened, and the faculties are un- 
naturally acute. 
The action of strychnine is about six times 
as violent as the extract of nux-vomica. Dr. 
Christian says: “I have killed adog in two 
minutes, with the sixth part of a grain inject- 
ed in the form of an alkaline solution into 
thechest. I haveseen a wild boar killed in 
the same manner, with the third of a grain, 
in ten minutes.” Pelletier says: “Halfa 
grain blown into the mouth of a dog pro- 
duced death in five minutes.” With our 
present knowledge, it may be said with per- 
fect confidence, that as no poison produces, 
during life, such marked and characteristic 
effects, so none is more certainly detected af- 
ter death, than the vegetable poison, strych- 
nine.—Cincinnatus. 





Fowl Meadow Grass and its Cultivation. 


BY FREDERICK HOLBROOK, IN N. E. FARMER. 


The late Hon. John Lowell, in a communi- 
cation to the old New England Farmer, vol. 
9, for the year 1831, remarked of the fowl 
meadow grass :—* If this truly Yankee grass 
could be translated to all the meadow bottoms, 
the naturally moist, cold, half-peaty lands of 
New England, their produce would be at least 
doubled. Low meadows are chiefly furnished 
with the different species of carex, a coarse, 
sharp, worthless grass, on which those who do 
feed constantly decline. We have then one 
species of grass not usually cultivated, which 
is of inestimable value. It is no idle specu- 
lation, but sober fact, our agriculture has 
much to gain by the active, earnest, assidue 
ous propagation of this grass.” 
Having in former years réad several inter- 
esting articles upon the fowl meadow grass, I 
have been led the more closely to examine, 
from time to time, its habits and qualities, as 
I find it growing in the lower and more moist 
portions of the intervales of the Connecticut 
river : and J think it will bear all the favora- 
ble commendation Mr. Lowell has bestowed 
uponit. This grass grows in patches here 
and there in the intervale lands near my resi- 
dence, Until within the last year, we have 
made no systematic efforts to cultivate it.— 
Btill it has come in, of itself, and held long 
possession in certain places, and grows very 
vigorously wherever it has a foothold. It 
somewhat resembles redtop in general shape 
and appearance of stalk, head and seed, but 
the head is of a lighter or paler color, and the 


der and delicate, while the bottom or lower 
foliage is very abundant and dine. It un- 
doubtedly excels herdsgrass avd redtop for a 





large product and a fine quality of ‘hay. It 
turns out a full swathe to the scythe, the hay 
is easily cured, remarkably soft, tender, and 
succulent, excellent for milch cows, and par- 
ticularly for working oxen during their labors 
in the spring season. 

Observing these qualities from time to 
time, I was induced last year to produce two 
bushels of the seed of fowl meadow grass, for 
the Vermont Asylum, situated near me, with 
a view to its systematic cultivation on the low 
land meadow belonging to that institution. — 
The seed was sown about the middle of Au- 
gust, a year ago, on land prepared for it by 
deep, thorough plowing with the Universal 
double or sod and subsoil plow. The land 
had been thoroughly ditched, and drained to 
the depth of three feet, about five years previ- 
ously, and was at that time stocked down 
with herdsgrass and redtop. The wild grasses 
beginning to appearsomewhat, it was thought 
best to plow it up and seed anew. The land 
being very rich, and in a good state general- 
ly, no manure was applied to it last year, but 
immediately after plowing, it was harrowed 
down smooth and fine, and the seed sown and 
“bushed in.” A part of the fowl meadow 
seed was sown alone, and a part mixed with 
herdsgrass and redtop seed, each in about 
equal measure, and the mixture sown on the 
remainder of the plowed land. I obtained 
the seed of Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston, and 
would have been glad of, more, but was in- 
formed by their seedsman that two bushels 
was all the market then afforded. How sin- 
gular that so valuable a grass should be so 
little cultivated for seed. 

On that portion of the land where the fowl 
meadow seed was sown alone, the grass has 
come very well indeed; it is now heading 
out, and I find it corresponds in every par- 
ticular with the grass growing about in 
patches in the intervale, and which I had al- 
ways taken for fowl meadow, judging from 
the descriptions I had read of it. The 
grass from the new seeding will be ready for 
the scythe in a week or two, and is thick, and 
of extra quality. On that portion where the 
fowl meadow, herdsgrass and redtop seeds 
were sown in mixture, the fowl meadow has 
vegetated and grown, as well as the other 
two grasses, and the whole will soon be fit to 
cut. It is quite apparent, however, that the 
fowl meadow is to be the best grass of the 
three. 

The lowland meadow embraces a number 
of acres, the draining and reclaiming of which 
I have felt much interested in, and have here 
tofore quite fully described in the Vew Eng- 
land Farmer. As fast as it becomes desira- 
ble to plow and re-seed this land again, we 
intend to stock it down with the fowl mea- 
dow grass, believing that to be the most 
valuable of all grasses for such kind of low 
moist land. 

The fowl meadow grass is not liable to in- 
jary from the flooding of the land by freshets, 
That is great merit, for those lowest portions of 
our river land are subject to overflow, and after 
a winter or spring freshet, the water not un- 
frequently remains oa the land a week or fort- 
night at a time; and sometimes before one 
flood has entirely subsided, another succeeds, 
and keeps the land wet for two or three weeks. 
I infer that the flooding is an advantage, 
rather than otherwise, from the fact that 
wherever this grass has come in, of itself, it 
has invariably dooe so on those portions of 
the meadow that are overflowed. The fowl 
meadow grass will last in the land for an in- 
definite period. The self-seeded patches of 
it, about in our meadow, have flourished 
there for a long time, in spite of wind and 
tide, yielding as full and good crops now as 
at any former period. 

“It is universally the impression among our 
farmers, that fowl meadow grass should not be 
cut till the seed ripens ; that too early cut- 
ting has a tendency to enfeeble the roots; 
and that it perpetuates its hold on the soil 
by annually shedding its seed thereon. I 
am not able to speak from positive experi- 
ence on this point ; and would like exact, in- 
formation from any reader who knows the 
habits of the grass in this respect. This 
much I have observed, that the quality of the 
hay is not at all injured by letting the grass 
stand till the seed is ripe. ‘The bottom foli- 
age seems to thicken up all the more by de- 
laying the cutting till into August, and it 
holds perfectly fresh and green till after the 
heads are ripe. In fact, I have noticed occa- 
sional little patches, on the sides of the ditches 
or in corners of the field, which happened to 
escape the seythe at haying time, that held 
perfectly bright and green at the bottom till 
late in the autumn, or until eaten off by the 
cattle ranging in the fall feed. I have to-day 
been down to the meadow and gathered a 
handful of the grass to see the state of for- 
wardness of the heads, and find the seed sheds 





alittle now. From the first to the middle of 














August, I judge would be a suitable time to 
cut fowl meadow, as it usually grows in this 
intervale, 

August and the fore part of September is 
a good time to sow the seed. The land 
should be plowed deep, with a plow suitable 
for four or more cattle, so as to have earth 
enough above the inverted sod out of which 
to raise a deep mellow surface tilth, free from 
sods and grasses. A moderate dressing of 
rotten compost would be well, spread on the 
surface and harrowed in. But if the land is 
rich and mellow, and well drained, it may do 
without the manure. After harrowing well, 
sow the seed liberally—six to eight pecks per 
acre—and work it in with a bush or light 
roller, which will give it sufficient covering, 
Where land has been recently drained, and is 
for the first time taken up from a wild, wet 
state, and is encumbered with hassocks, bogs, 
and other coarse matters, which need subjeo- 
tion, it might be well to till it a year or two 
in hoed crops, perhaps manuring it somewhat 
for the same ; and when thus brought to a 
suitable fineness of tilth, it might be stocked 
down in the. spring with fowl meadow grass, 
but omitting the sowing of a grain erop with 
it, as the grain crop would choke the grass 
too much, and prevent its thriving, thus add- 
ing nothing to the ultimate product or profit 
of the land. 

So far as I have observed, the fowl meadow 
grass does not grow in an underdrained bog. 
It wants moist land, such as a lowland mead- 
Ow, Or a swamp or swale, well drained, so as 
to relieve the surface of all stagnant or stand- 
ing water. 

The name of this grass is a little unfortu- 
nate, inasmuch as most persons, on hearing 
or thinking about the name, without attend- 
ing to the spelling of it, get the idea that itis 
a sort of foul grass, of a sour, swaley charac- 
ter. Nothing, however, could be further 
from the truth, as it makes the very finest and 
sweetest of hay. 

The Rev. Doct. Jared Elliot, in an essay 
written in the year 1851, gives some interest- 
ing facts respecting the origin, habits and 
qualities of this grass. In Vol. 4, old Wew 
England Farmer, I find the following ex- 
tract in his essay :—“ There are two sorts of 
Grass, (says the Doctor,) which are natives of 
the country, which I would recommend ; 
one is Herd-Grass, (known in Pennsylvauia 
by the name of Timothy-Grass,) the other is 
Fowl-Meadow, so@etimes called Duck-Grass, 
and sometimes Swamp-Wire Grass. It is said 
that Herd-Grass was first found in a swamp 
in Piscataqua, now Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, by one Herd who propagated the 
same: That Fowl-Meadow-Grass was brought 
into a piece of meadow ‘in Dedham, near 
Boston, by ducks and other wild water-fowl, 
therefore called by such an odd name. It is 
supposed to be brought into the meadows at 
Hartford by the annual floods, and called 
there Swamp-Wire-Grass. Of these two sorts 
of Natural Grass, the Fowl-Meadow is much 
the best; it grows tall and thick, makes a more 
soft and pliable hay than Herd-Grass; it 
yields a good burden, three loads to the acre. 
It must be sown in low, moist land. Our 
drained land, when it is of sufficient age, is 
land very agreeable to this sort of grass.— 
This grass has another good quality, which 
renders it very valuable in a country where 
help is much wanting ; it will not spoil or 
suffer, although it stands beyond the common 
time of mowing. Clover will be lost in 
a great measure, if it be not cut in the proper 
season. Spire-Grass, commonly called Eng- 
lish Grass, if it stand too long, will be little 
better than rye straw: but this Fowl-Meadow 
may be mowed at any time from July to Oc- 
tober.” 

I for one should be gratified if correspond- 
ents of the Farmer familiar with the fowl 
meadow grass, would give us the details of 
their experience with it, and call the attention 
of our farmers to its cultivation. The draining 
and reclaiming of bog-meadows, swamps, and 
other wet and swaley places, and converting 
them into handsome, productive mowing 
fields of the cultivated grasses, is now becom- 
ing considerably practiced in New England. 
I am persuaded that much benefit might be 
realized to our agriculture, by inducing the 
farmers to stéck their reclaimed wet lands 
with the fowl meadow grass. 





Shiawassee County Fair. 


The Corunna Courier has just published 
the list of premiums awarded at the above 
fair for 1859. The number of entries was 
638, the amount taken for membership tickets 
was $105, and for dime tickets at the gate 
$48. 


—_—-— > + 


ga The inhabitants of the western tier of 
towns of Lenawee and the eastern tier of 
Hillsdale county aro forming a Union Agri- 
cultural Society. 
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The Garden & Orchard, 


Stems of Trees. 


AN ESSAY, 
By G. A. Dioxgy, of Marshall, Student at Michigan 
State Agricultural College. 








A plant consists of two parts, growing in a 
different manner, as well as in opposite direc- 
tions. One part, the root, grows downward, 
and is called the descending axis ; the other, 
the stem, grows upward, and is the ascending 
axis of the plant ; between the ascending and 
descending axes, we have, according to Ham- 
ilton, “ the collar, or vital knot.” The stem, 
then, is that portion of the axis of the plant 
which rises above the collar, and is the sup- 
porter of the leaf organs and buds. Some 
plants have no visible stem, the stem being 
subterraneous; such plants are called acau- 
lescent. A plant which has a visible stem, is 
said to be caulescent. 

The stems of plants are very numer ous, and 
are most varied in their characteristics ; and, 
in order that they may be the more easily re- 
ferred to, they have been classified, or divi- 
ded, according to certain peculiarities into 
several grand divisions ; and these have again 
been divided and subdivided. 

It is my design this evening to note the 
grand divisions of caulescent stems ; and to 
speak briefly of the characteristics of each 
division, and the points of difference between 
the several divisions. 

We find that the divisions of stems differ 
somewhat, as we examine different authors. 
Willshire says: “In considering the struc- 
ture of the stems of plants, for the sake of 
convenience, and because it is justified by 
high authority, we shall divide them into 
three divisions, supposing that a distinct 
type exists for each.” He divides them into 
“the Dicotyledonous, or Exogenous, the 
Monozotyledonous, or Endogenous, and the 
Acotyledonous.” Hamilton first divides stems 
into ligneous, herbaceous, and suffruticose ; 
and then divides the ligneous into Hxogen- 
ous, Endogenous and Acrogenous. 

Schleiden speaks of one great division as 
Monoctoyledonous, and another as Decotyle- 
donous ; but says nothing further. Gray 
speaks of Endogenous and Exogenous stems ; 
and also of Acotyledons, Monocotyledons, 
Dicotyledons, and Polycotyledons. Dr. 
Goadby divides stems into Acrogens, Endo- 
gens, and |Exogens; or, into Acotyledon- 
ous, Monocotyledonous, gnd Dicotyledonous. 
*“ Dr. Lindley separates the Coniferse and Cy- 
cadacex, from the Dicotyledons, by the name 
of Gymnogens, or Polycotyledons.” 

On reviewing the great divisions of authors, 
we find that they generally agree in classifying 
them as Exogens, Endogens, and Acrogens; 
or, as Acotyledonous, Monocotyledonous, and 
Dicotyledonous. The last is, as we see, a di- 
vision according to cotyledons ; and authors 
agree in classing the Acrogens, as Acotyle- 
donous ; the Endogens, as Monocotyledon- 
ous; and the Exogens, as Dicotyledonous. 

Having, heretofore, used numerous terms 
indiscriminately, it will, perhaps, be best to 
define them before proeeeding further. Aco- 
tyledonous means without a cotyledon, i. e. 
a seed leaf. Monocotyledonous, with one 
cotyledon, and Dicotyledonous, with two co- 
tyledons, or seed leaves. The Acrogen, or 
Acrogenous stem, is a summit grower, the 
word being derived from akros, summit, and 
gennain, to produce. The Endogen, or En- 
genous stem, is an inside grower, derived 
from endon within, and gennain, to produce. 
The Exogen, or Exogenous stem, is an out- 

side grower, derived from exo, outward, and 
gennain to produce. 

Although there isa marked difference in 
the external appearance of the three greut 
classes of trees, and, although we are almost 
always thus enabled to distinguish between 
them, yet we sometimes find ourselves at 
fault ; and, without the characteristics of in- 
ternal structure revealed by the microscope, 
we should often be unable to place a stem in 
its proper class. 

Having found what the divisions of stems, 
according to the standard authorities on the 
subject, are, we will now proceed to the ex- 
amination of the internal structure of each 
separate division. 

The Exogenous stem is well known to us 
all, though not, perhaps, under this name; 
for all our common forest trees, and innu- 
merable garden shrubs, are Exogens. Upon 
their external beauty and appearance I need 
not dwell, as they are familiar acquaintances 
of us all. But the beauty revealed by the 
microseope is unsurpassed, and can only be 
fully appreciated by one who has made the 
subject of stems a careful study. 

This, like all other stems, is, in its first 
stages of development, wholly cellular; short- 
ly, however, vascular bundles begin to appear, 
which divide the stem into two marked por- 





tions. The central part still consists simply 
of cellular tissue, and is known as the pith, or 
medulla ; surrounding this pith we have the 
bark, covered with epidermis; the connection 
between these two tissues is maintained by 
lines of cellular tissue called medullary rays. 
This is the structure of the common Exogen- 
ous stem in its first year’s growth. “The 
complete structure of mature Exogenous 
stems, which die down annually, consists of a 
central cellular pith, a circle of vascular bun- 
dies, in the form of wedge shaped masses, an 
external bark, with its integumentary cover- 
ing, and rays, connecting the pith to the 
bark.” In the second year’s growth of the 
the Exogenous stem the bark of the first year 
is converted into woody fibre, probably 
through the agency of cambium cells, which 
are always found lying next the bark, in the 
growth of every year. Between the pith and 
the old. bark, there is developed a layer of 
vascular tissue; and that portion of the layer 
which is immediately around the pith consti- 
tuses the medullary sheath; outside the whole 
there is the usual bark ; and medullary rays 
still keep up the connection between the pith 
and bark. In the third year’s growth the 
bark of the second year becomes converted 
into woody fibre, and a new layer of vascular 
and porous tissue is formed, and a new bark; 
and the growth of every after year consists in 
the old bark being converted into woody 
fibre, and a new layer of vascular and porous 
tissue, and a new bark, being formed. 

The medulla, or pith, is a continuous layer 
of cellular tissue, and extends, through the 
tree, from the collar to the extremities of the 
branches. ‘The pith is not always in the cen- 
tre, but is often a little nearer to one side 
than to the other. When first developed it 
has a greenish tinge, and its cells are filled 
with watery matter ; it is only in the stem of 
three or four year’s growth that it attains full 
maturity ; some authors think that the pith 
contracts as the tree grows; but the latest 
authority on the subject seems to be of the 
opinion that the pith does not contract after 
it comes to maturity. We find that some 
Exogens have no pith, e. g. the common 
Hemlock. This is because, during the first 
stages of the devolopment of the plant, the 
surrounding parts grew so fast that the pith 
was unable to keep pace with them, and so 
it was ruptured and destroyed. 

The medullary sheath is the layer of ves- 
sels which immediately surrounds the pith ; 
and it generaliy presents a denser and some- 
what darker appearance. In some Exogens 
it is strongly and remarkably developed, and 
is well defined; in others it is scarcely to be 
distinguished. The vessels of the medullary 
sheath are spiral vessels; and the fiuids 
which are containod in the vessels give to it 
its color. 

The layer of vascular and porous tissue 
consists of fusiform tubes, annular vessels, 
pitted vessels, and vascular bundles. In the 
transvere section of a stem, the various ves- 
sels appear simply as openings or holes in 
the tissue ; but from the difference in their 
size we are enabled to distinguish between 
them ; in a longitudinal {section they are per- 
fectly seen. 

The layers of wood consist of woody fibres, 
mixed with dotted ducts, and occasionally, 
with annular, reticulated or spiral vessels.— 
When in a young state the tubes of the 
woody fibres are pervious ; but, gradually, 
they become filled up with liguine, which has 
been deposited by the sap which has passed 
through. When an Exogenous stem _ be- 
comes old, the layers of wood next the centre 
become very hard, and are known as the du- 
yamer, or heart-wood; the external layers 
are softer, and form the alburnum, or sap- 
wood, The heart-wood often becomes color 
ed by matter deposited, along with the li- 
guine, from the sap; thus itis black in the 
Ebony, yellow in the Barberry tree, and pur- 
ple in the Red Cedar: the alburnum is gen- 
everally of a light tinge ; but is very fre- 
quently strongly colored. 

The cambium layer, found next the bark, 
consists of two or three layers of cells con- 
tained in a fluid called cambium. The cam- 
bium layer is supposed, by some, to be de- 
veloped by the woody layer and the bark ; 
by others, only by the bark. This layer is 
concerned in the prodaction of a portion of 
the bark, and continuation of the medullary 
rays. 

The bark of the Exogen “is composed, 
originally of four layers, The epidermis, the 
stratum suberosum, the stratum parenchy- 
matosum, and, lastly, the stratum librosum.” 
The epidermis, or external cuticular covering, 
is composed of a simple layer of cellules, and 
is covered with stellate hairs; not being very 
elastic it is soon ruptured, by the pressure of 
the other portions outward, and falls off; 
hence it can seldom be found except on the 
branches, or on young stems. The stratum 


suberosum, or corky layer, lies immediately 
beneath the epidermis; and it is composed 
“of from three to five layers of colorless 
cellules, with thin walls and devoid of gran- 
ules.” Some Exogens never develope this 
layer perfectly; others develope it very 
highly ; e. g. the cork tree, which is a variety 
of Spanish oak ; the Exogen, next to the cork 
tree in the development of this stratum, is 
the plane tree. This layer is of a somewhat 
delicate structure, and is easily destroyed.— 
The third layer of the bark, which is the stra- 
tum parenchymatosum, or cellular envelope, 
is composed simply of cellular tissue, and 
usually contains green coloring matter in the 
form of chlorophylle. The liber, or stratum li- 
brosum, is the fourth and last layer of the 
bark ; it consists of fibrous and cellular tis- 
sue. In some Exogens, by the windings of 
the fibrous tissue, a2 beautiful net-work is 
formed, the meshes of which are filled with 
parenchymatous cflls, which may be regard- 
ed as the medullary rays of the bark. (Meyer.) 
We have a most perfect illustration of this 
net-work in the cee tree ; in others 
the layer of fibrogs tissue is continuous; the 
fibrous tissue of this layer of the bark is also 
known as Bass, or Bast tissue. 
(Tobe continued.) 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
A New mtalpogy ae Chinese Sand Pear. 
The Farmer and Planter, published at Columbia, 

8. C., thus describgs a new pear which seems to 

promise well for softhern latitudes: 

‘“‘We have just rhened the Chinese Sand Pear, 
which, in addition to its great beauty, bids fair 
to be a very usefulj variety of fruit. It was im- 
ported from China te were informed, and the few 
specimens which were matured in the North 
cracked very badly. With us it is the most beau- 
tiful production afprded by the orchard. In 
shape, globular, obtwe pyriform; size, large; skin, 
golden yellow, dottel over regularly with russett 
specks. When fullyripe its flesh is crispy and 
tender, with a pecular sweet flavor, resembling 
that of the quince. The tree is very ornamental 
and vigorous, with hrge, dark luxuriant foliage, 
and it grows well, beth on the’ pear and quince 
stocks. The only \drawback is its very early 
blooming, which fretuently causes the failure of 
thecrop. It will, however, be admirably adapted 
to the mere southem regions of our country, 
where pears do not flourish well. We know noth- 
ing of its origin, further than that we received it 
as imported from China, and its Aabitai, as well as 
novelty of appearance, proves ita “tree celestial.” 




















Tokeep Grape Vines through the Winter. 

A correspondent of the Maine Farmer who 
raises nicely ripened Isabellas by the bushel, says: 

““My method is this: I pinch all the growing 
shoots off the vine, as early asSeptember,, Then, 
in November, say 20th, (nct too early) the canes 
are pruned exactly as they are to grow the next 
year, and every shoot that looks light-colored and 
padly ripened, is cut back to good sound woid.— 
After pruning, all the canes are gathered together 
and loosely tied, or ‘stopped’ with woollen list, 
Then a good lot of leaves, or old strawy litter, is 
spread along on the ground where the canes aie 
to lie, with a few sticks of wood to keep them out 


The Science of Gardening. 
THE STEM AND BRANCHES. 


( Continued from page 363.) 

We have seen that the roots exercise a 
kind of discriminating power in admitting to 
the circulation of the plant the various sub- 
stances which are present in the soil.. The 
vessels of the stem exhibit an analogous power 
of admitting or rejecting the solutions of dif- 
ferent substances into which they may be im- 
mersed. Thus Boucherie states that, when 
the trunks of several trees of the same species 
are cut off above the roots, and the lower ex- 
tremities are immediately plunged into solu- 
tions of different substances,—some of these 
solutions will quickly ascend into and penetrate 
the entire substance of the tree immersed in 
them, while others will not be admitted at all, 
or with extreme slowness only, by the vessels 
of the stems to which they are respectively 
presented. On the other hand, that which is 
rejected by one species of tree will be readily 
admitted by another. Whether this par 
tial stoppage of certain substances, or total 
refusal to admit them, is a mere contractile 
effort on the part of the vessels, or is the 
result of a chemical change of the substance 
itself, or of the fibre or sap with which it 
comes into contact, by which change their 
exclusion is effected or resisted, does not as 
yet clearly appear. That it does not depend 
upon the lightness and porosity of the wood, 
as might be supposed, is shown by the obser- 
vation that the Poplar is less easily penetrated 
in this way than the Beech, and the Willow 
than the Pear troe, the Maple, or the Plane. 
—Johnston’s Lectures on Ag. Chemistry. 

Young wood contains more moisture and 
cellular tissue than ald wood ; in the lat- 
ter the moisture and the cells being gradual- 
ly filled with woody matter, or lignaum.— 
Chemists have endeavored to analyse, separa- 
ted the cellular tissue and the woody matter, 
but with no satisfactory results, inasmuch as 
that there is reason to believe that soaking 
the woods in caustic potash and other corro- 
sive liquids, formed the compounds which 
they detected during their investigations. 

In the centre of the wood is situated the 
medulla or pith. It only exists in dicotyle- 
donous plants; and iu them is a soft, cellu- 
lar, membranous substance, juicy when 
young, and entending from the ends of the 
roots to the extremities of the branches. In 
the first stages of vegetation it occupies but 
asmall space: it gradually dilates ; and in 
shoots of a year old, and in young trees, it is 
of considerable diameter; as their age in- 
creases it gradually diminishes, and at length 
becomes totally or nearly extinct, its place 
being occupied by perfect wood, Its functions 
are little understood. It appears to be con- 
nected with the production of young shoots 
and buds; for, as soon as it becomes extinct 





of the ice, comparatively dry; the canes are then 
bent and covered slightly, two inches, with the 
same leaves or litter; then heave over the whole 


green boughs, and you are all right for the winter. 
Don’t meddle with any of this rigging till April 
10th, certain, and remove it after that time, at the 
commencement of a rain storm, or in cloudy 
weather, Let the vine still incline on the ground, 
and don’t put it upon the trellis until the buds 
push, say May 10th; you will find out that year, 
whether or no this advice has been of any service 
to you” 


Hibiscus Sinensis Grandiflorus, 

This very beautiful variety is one of the most 
brilliant of our summer blooming shrubs. The 
fiowers are of the deepest rosy scarlet, and full 
five inches in diameter. Wintered in the green- 
house and planted out in June it flowers abundant- 
ly all summer, displaying its crimson blooms on 
long slender stems, conspicuous amid the gur. 
rounding flowers which embrace all the showy 
plants of the garden. The foliage is small, deep 
green and glossy, and the habit strong and vigor- 
ous, It forms a bush four or five feet high Hovey, 


Lime in Transplanting Trees, 

An English publication says that a large planta- 
tion of trees has been formed in that country, 
within afew years past, without the loss of a sin- 
gle tree, by putting a small quantity of lime in the 
hole when planting the tree. Four bushels of 
lime are said to be sufficient for an acre. The 
lime is thorougaly mixed with the soil, in order 
that it may be reached by the roots, with equal 
facility in every direction, as its principal effect ig 
to push forward the tree during the first preca- 
rious stages of growth. 


The Golden Pippin Apple. 
Franklin Glazier, of Hollowell, Maine, has pre- 
sented some specimens of the Golden Pippin to 
the editor of the Maine Farmer, who makes the 
following remarks: 

‘¢One of the most famous apples in England of 
olden times, wasa small, fair, golden colored one, 
called “Golden Pippin.”?’ Some recent authors 
state that it has run out and become defunct in 
good properties. This is not the case. It was 
introduced into Maine many years ago, by the 
late Dr. Vaughan of Hollowell, and it is still cul- 
tivated in that town, and though small, is as bright 
in appearance, and sprightly in flavor as ever.” 

Canker Worms, 

Canker worms begin torun this month, Pro- 
tect the the y tarring or any other process 
which will prevent the grubs from ascending the 
trees. 





in a branch, that member loses, in a great 
gree, the power of producing them; that 


some old matting, straw, or a thin covering of| power apparently being transferred to those 


younger branches which still retain their pith 
in perfection. 

Much has been said concerning the function 
of the pith, and many opinions hazarded. In 
the earlier ages of pythological inquiry, one 
of the vulgar errors of the times seems to 
have been an opinion that the function of the 
pith was that of generating the stone of fruit, 
and that if a Plum tree were to be deprived 
of its pith, it would produce fruit without a 
stone. This opinion receives some counte- 
nance from Evelyn (Pomona, chap. i.), but 
we presume that it is now exploded. Ano- 
ther early opinion is that by which the pith 
was regarded as being analogous to the brain 
and heart of animals ; though we cannot see 
in what respect it is analogous to either— 
Malpighi believed it to be, like the cellular 
tissue, the viscera in which the sap is elabo- 
rated for the nourishment of the plant, and 
the protrusion of future buds. Magnol 
thought that it produces the flower and fruit, 
but not the wood. Duhamel thought that it 
was not destined to fill any important fanc- 
tion at all in the vegetable economy; and 
Linnseus revived the old doctrine of its analo- 
gy to the brain and spinal marrow. Thus all 
was uncertainty or contradiction among the 
earlier phytologists with regard to the func- 
tion of the pith; and we believe that no 
function has been yet assigned to it, even 
among modern phytologists, calculated to do 
away all doubt. 

Mr. Knight, in one of his papers published 
in the “ Philosophical Transactions” for 1801, 
regards it as destined by Nature to be a 
reservoir of moisture to supply the leaves 
when exhausted by excess of perspiration ; 
which opinion Sir J. E. Smith combated, con- 
tending that the cause assigned is wholly in- 
adequate to the effect, as the moisture of the 
pith would, in many ceses, be insufficient to 
supply even one hour’s perspiration of a sin- 
gle leaf. Thus he overthrows the hypothesis 





of Mr. Knight ; but we cannot think that he 
succeeds in establishing his own, which is 
merely a modification of that of Linnzus, by 
which he regards the pith, not asa source of 
nourishment, but as @ reservoir of vital energy 
or life, analogous to the spinal marrow or 
nerves of animals, Yet surely the analogy 
will not hold good. If the spinal marrow is 
injured, the parts below are immediately pa- 
ralysed ; and if it is broken the animal dies ; 
but Mr. Knight, after Theophrastus, has 
shown that a portion of the pith may be ab- 
stracted from the shoot, so as to occasion a 
disruption of continuity, without doing any 
material injury to the plant. 

When the functions of the pith, whatever 
they may be, have ceased, nothing remains 
brt amass of the purest cellular tissue, so 
light and so fall of cells as usually to float 
even on the surface of alcohol (spirits of 
wine). Dr. John endeavored to establish it 
as a peculiar vegetable principle, under the 
name of Medullius, and he chose as examples, 
among others, the pith of the Sunflower 
(Helianthus annus), and that of the Lilac 
(Syringa vulgaris). He says its character- 
istics are being insoluble in water, ether, al- 
cohol, and oils; being destitute of taste and 
smell ; being soluble in nitric acid, and there- 
by furnishing oxalic acid ; furnishing ammo- 
nia when distilled, and leaving a charcoal hay- 
ing abronzy metallic lustre (Chemische T'a- 
ballen der Pflanzem Analysen). But nearly 
all these characteristics are furnished by cot- 
ton and other mere woody fibres. 

The stem is by no means an essential part 
of the plant, since many are destitute of it; 
to such trees as naturally are gifted with one, 
it is somewhat injurious to prevent its forma- 
tion. Standard fruit trees, under similar cir- 
cumstances of soil, season, and culture, gene- 
rally produce finer-flavored fruit than either 
dwarf standards or espaliers. This fact ap- 
pears to be accounted for by the discoveries 
of the indefatigable Knight, which evince 
that plants, during the latter part of the sum- 
mer, are employed in preparing nourishment 
for the production of the foliage and blossom 
in the succeeding spring ; this nourishment 
is perfected and deposited in the alburnum, 
and mixes with the sap during its ascent in 
that season. Of a consequence it is found to 
increase in density proportionate to the 


height at which it is extracted.—J., in Cottage 
Gardener, 
( To be continued.) 


The Black Walnut—Its Saccharine Value 
—Syrup from its Sap. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
black walnut sap makes a syrup fully equal 
to that made from the sap of the sugar ma- 

le. But we are assured such is a fact, by 

r. W. Holden, near Langwarthy, Jones Co., 
to whom we are indebted for a bottle of the 
syrup. ab 

Prompted by curiosity, Mr. H., last spring, 





de. | When tapping his sugar bush in which some 


fine black walnuts were intermingled, ta 

one of the latter; aud finding the o aed 
freely, and ‘sweet also, he tapped a few more, 
and made some syrup. The result astonished 
him; although he, and almost every other 
farmer, was previously aware that the black 
walnut contained a large amount of sap, it 
was not generally known that the sap con- 
tained those saccharine properties neccessary 
to form a syrup fitted for domestic purposes, 
like that manufactured from the rock maple. 
The experiment of Mr. Holden, we think, 
when taken into consideration with what is 
generally known of this tree, established the 
fact that one more source of sweetness is ade 
ded to our northern list; and thata sugar 
bush is placed within the reach of thousands 
who have heretofore supposed that the black 
walnut was only fitted for the production of 
lumber and fire wood ; thus giving it another 
claim upon the attention of our prairie far- 
mers, in addition to the one suggestod by us, 
some time since, as @ protection against the 
winds and winters of our stern and stormy 
climate. 

We have, then, four important purposes to 
which we can apply this kind of timber, viz: 
lumber, sugar, nuts for eating, and protection 
against the stern realities of our northern cli- 
mate. What other trees can be applied to so 
many uses in domestic life? We think few 
such can be found. The maple produces no 
fruit, and for most purposes, does ‘not make 
as valuable and durable timber as the black 
walnut. 

The black walnut is a rapid grower, as all 
will acknowledge whe have watched its 
growth in the groves bordering upon the prai- 
ries, and in our forests, where the “giant 
oak” is so frequently found. It grows rapid. 
ly «from the uts; and, as it is now 
nearly time for gathering them, we would 
suggest tg our farmers, and particularly to 
those whé are about planting a grove upon 
their ises, to gather and plant a liberal 
qua of nuts and acorns. We would fur- 
ther suggest that those who can, may try the 
experiment next spring, of making syrup 
from the sap of the walnut. A few years 

, the only reliable sugar resource we had 
in the North, was the maple. Several have 
recently been developed, and among them 





the Chinese sugar cane; and now comes the 
black walnut, For aught we know, the elm, 
the walnut, and various other trees in our 
forests, may yet come into the same list.— 
Northern Farmer. 


Se, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


The Improvement of the Sutherland 
Property. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


In another part of this magazine the 

reader will find a translated paper on the 
“Small Farm System in Switzerland,” in 
which the writer, Eugene Rister, one of the 
contributors to the Journal d Agriculture 
Pratique, has thought proper, in order to il- 
lustrate the superiority of the French system 
over that of the United Kingdom, to make an 
unwarrantable attack upon the late Duke of 
Sutherland and bis worthy Duchess, in ref- 
erence to the extensive changes effected upon 
the wild and formerly barren property in 
Sutherlandshire. We appended a remark dep- 
recatory of the charges, but considering 
that a further notice should be taken of it, we 
propose now to lay before the reader a short 
detail of the circumstances under which, at 
an early part of the present century, the 
transactions referred to took place. We do 
so in order further to counteract the scurril- 
ous insinuations of the writer, and exonerate 
the noble proprietor of the Sutherland pro- 
perty, who instead of so severe a censure, 
deserved and has obtained the approbation 
and applause of every right-minded man. 

At the close of the last century, the pro- 
perty in question was in the possession of its 
hereditary chieftain, who was called Mhoir- 
Fhear-Chattaibb, or “the Great Man of the 
South,” whose ancestors had for centuries 
been the head of the Sutherland clan. Upon 
his death his only child, and the last of his 
race, inherited the estate and became Count- 
ess of Sutherland. The property consisted of 
800,000 acres, chiefly wild mountain land, ina 
complete state of nature, producing little else 
than a seur herbage, scanty enough, and 
heather, on which a few wretched cattle and 
blackfaced sheep were pastured in summer, 
and half-starved in winter. It contained a 
population of 16,000 souls, who in their mor- 
al and physical condition were not much in 
advance of the cattle they looked after. Their 
cabins were constructed of mud, or stones 
put together without cement, and confequent 
ly exposing the inmates to the wind and rain, 
as well as the cold. The small quantity of 
land they cultivated produced but a few oats 
or potatoes, that frequently failed, in which 
case famine succeeded, and in one instance 
continued for seven years. Misery and want, 
in fact, were the moral condition of the Suth- 
erland clan. 

Soon after the death of the old chioftain, 
the Conntess of Sutherland was married to 
the Marquis of Stafford, a rich and benevo- 
lent nobleman, who, on coming into posses- 
gion of the Sutherland estate, concerted with 
his wife on the means for improving the con- 
dition of the people. After many ineffectual 
attempts to civilize and introduce better hab- 
its amongst them, it was determined to re- 
move them in a body, with the option of ei- 
ther emigrating to America, or of forming a 
colony on atract of excellent land on the 
western coast, where it was arranged to build 
a town for their accommodation. In pursu- 
ance of this plan three thousand families were 
removed from their wretched cabins, the ma- 

jority of them willingly; but others it was 
found necessary to eject. Many chose to 
emigrate to America, the Countess providing 
every thing for their accommodation on the 
voyage, and a sum of money to support them 
upon arrival until they could obtain’ work.— 
A large majority, however, settled at the new 
town of Helmsdale on the coast, where com- 
fortable dwellings had been erected for them. 
For that purpose tle Countess of Sutherland 
had to import all the materials required for 
the work. Lime was fetched from Sunder- 
land, coal from Newcastle, slates from Aber- 
deen; whilst engineers, masons, quarrymen, 
sailors, cartwrights, joiners and bakers, were 
brought from the South, both to supply the 
needful assistance, and also to instruct the 
population, Churches and schools were 
built, and a substential stone pier erected, 
the latter at the expeme of £16,000. Bridges 
were thrown over tho xtreams, roads were 
opened up to all parts of th. county, and inns 
and posting-houses were plished. The 
land in the vicinity was clear of heather 
and burned, and then broken up a4 cyltiva- 
ted; whilst every encouragement we held 
out to the people to acquire habits of igus. 

try and useful knowledge. 

In ten years the trade of Helmsdale em, 
ployed thousands of tons of shipping, a suc- 
cessful fishery was opened, and in place of 
the heather, fine crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
and turnips were seen, the land being cultiva- 
ted upon the modern system. On the other 
hand, the inhabitants had become their own 
artisans, having been taught by the strangers 
who being no longer wanted, had gone back 








to their native districts, From being an ig- 
norant, idle, turbulent race, the natives have 
become clever workmen in all handicraft, skil- 
ful fishermen, hardy miners, and good far- 
mers. For many years the income derived 
from the property was wholly expended in 
making the improvements necessary to pro- 
mote the welfare of the inhabitants, and a 
course of uninterupted prosperity has marked 
the progress of the little colony. 

But the mountain land—-what of that 
bleak, barren and apparently impracticable 
wilderness? What was done to that wild 
country after the equally wild inhabitants had 
been so “ dispossessed?” All has been chang- 
ed there too. Those boggy mosses which 
would not at any season bear a small bullock, 
and scarcely a sheep, and that in winter were 
unapproachable, were drained—the high 
grounds were pared and burned, and thus, in 
place of a scanty herbage maintaining a feo- 
ble existence under the heather, the moun. 
tains are covered to their summits with a fine 
close natural grass. The whole district has 
been divided into 29 sheep-farms of 25,000 
acres cach. The water drawn into the open 
drains from the mosses is now economised 
for the purpose of irrigating the pastures be- 
low in dry weather. Upwards of 20,000 
acres of the valleys and level grounds are un- 
der cultivation, and grow abundance of corn, 
and green and root crops, the latter to sup- 
port the sheep and other animals in the winter. 
Instead of a few stunted cattle and sheep, 
many of which were starved with cold and 
hunger ina severe season, those once-barren 
hills support nearly 200,000 sheep of the 
Cheviot breed, summer and winter, which 
produce four or five pounds of wool each, and 
supply the Lothian markets with 30,000 or 
40,000 stock sheep annually for fattening. 

Such is the present state of the Sutherland 
property, and such have been the results of a 
plan which a French writer has thought pro- 
per to condemn. It is true, that at the time 
when the affair was in progress a similar out- 
cry was raiscd against the proprietor, both 
in England and on the Continent; and the 
matter being at length referred to in the 
House of Parliament, the Marquis of Stafford 


judged it proper, through his steward, Mr. 


Loch, who had had the entire managemet of 
the property, to vindicate bis conduct and 
that of the Countess of Sutherland. This 
was dono in so clear and satisfactory a man- 
ner, in the year 1820, that after due investi- 
gation into the truth of Mr. Loch’s statement; 
the King conferred upon the Marquis and his 
Countess the title of Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland. 


Nor is the charge of the French writer that 
the Duke of Sutherland has preferred sheep 
to men, and that he has driven out the latter 
tognake room for the former, less false. It 





is true, that on those bleak mountains you do 
not find the wretched hovels which formerly 
existed, and that their only inhabitants are 
shepherds who look after the large flocks thet 
now feed on such abundance of herbage.— 
But the fact that the population on the ab- 
tire estate has increased from 16,000 to ap- 
wards of 20,000 gives the best answer to the 
charge, whilst it establishes beyond a question 
the success of the whole proceeding, aad the 
benevolence by which it is characterized. 
When the present Duke acceded to the 
property in 1840, he visited bis Highland 
tenantry, and was received with the warmest 
marks of attachment and respect. He found 
every farmer on the mountain estate pros- 
pering, the land having been leased to them 
at 1s per acre. Those who had settled on 
the coast were equally successful, both in trade, 
agriculture, fishing and commerce, and the 
land around Helmsdale now yields a rental of 
80s per acre, And there, as a late excellent 
writer has said, has the descendant of the 
Mhoir-Fhear-Chattaibbs, from his lofty feudal 
town of Dunrobin, which overlooks the coast 
at Helmsdale, created and encouraged a scene 
of activity his ancestors never dreamt of. 





Drilling Wheat, 

A species of wheat called red African 
tea wheat, was shown at the recent State fair 
in Iowa. It was planted in drills, and yield- 
ed at the rate of eighty bushels to the acre. 
The heads and kernels of this variety are said 
to be very long and large, and it is thought 
that with good, ordinary field culture it would 
average forty-five or fifty bushels per acre. 


Pea Time at Lake Superior. 

A writer in the Philadelphia Press, dating 
from Superior City, October 23d, says he is 
\iving in the enjoyment of green peas from 
Vines measuring eleven and a half feet in 
length, Peatime there began in July and 
was hot yet ended. 


I Mv. Janes C.ispreE, and his hired man 


Missouri Botanical Garden. 
A correspondent of the Boston T'ranscript 
gives the following interesting account of the 
formation of a public Botanical Garden in 
St. Louis, through the munificence of Henry 
Shaw, Esq. a wealthy citizen of that city:— 

The great material advantage of this West 
ern City is accompanied by a rapid movement 
of mind. Menseem to be inspired by the 
great circumstances which surround them.— 
Projects which would be magnificent as the 
results of an old civilization, are undertaken, 
and carried forward with surprising energy, 
judgment and success. 

We could mention numerous instances, but 
none more in point than the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden, some account of which I trans- 
cribe for the benefit of your readers. It is 
well known that Mr. Henry Shaw has been 
engaged for several yearsin carrying out very 
quietly and unostentatiourly one of the most 
magnificent projects in this or any other 
country, to wit: the establishment and en- 
dowment, by private individual munificence, 
of a Public Garden, on: broad and liberal 
plan, at Tower Grove, his beautiful country 
residence. The land to b« given for this pur- 
pose comprises over six hindred acres, or one 
mile square, of the richest ;oil, and most beau- 
tiful surface, and at one print has a front of 
fifteen acres on our greatVestern Boulevard, 
Grand Avenue, about thre miles from the 
most central point in the tity of St. Louis. 

At right angles to this, 3 to be an approach 
to the Garden through Flral Avenue, which 
will be about a mile in length, sixty feet 
wide, and bordered by ornamental shade 
trees, The Entrance Gite is already com- 
pleted. It is of cut stme, and, combining 
architectural beauty withthe most solid ma- 
terial and workmanship, >resents a fine ap 
pearance, 

The gateway includes noms for the keep- 
er, as also retiring rooms pr visitors. Onthe 
other side is a recessed vall, surmouuted by 
a heavy iron railing. Tie high stone fence 
surrounding the garden proper on three sides 
is intended to protect ,t from the wintry 
winds. It includes ten acres, which scientific 
experience has shown to be amply sufficient. 
The whole has been deeply trenched and 
thoroughly sewered, at considerable expense. 
The walks are well made: first there is a lay- 
er of refuse coal slack, then one of broken 
stone, then another of coal slack, on this 
again alayer of cinders from the sulphuric 
acid manufactory, and on top of all a layer 
of five Merrimac grave), well set by being 
rolled—the whole forming six inches of solid 
material on which no grass can ever grow. 
The middle of many of the walks is paved 
with fine pressed brick, which will render the 
walking more pleasant in the early spring and 
in wet weather. These walks are most taste: 
fully laid out, and the plantation of ever- 
greens and shrubbery has been begun, so that 
it is possible to take in with the eye the beau- 
ty and completeness of the whole design. 

The Conservatory.—At the extremity of 
the Garden there is an extensive conservatory 
now ready finished. It is of most ingenious 
contrivance throughout. The glass roof is 
arranged in zigzag, so that the sun’s rays are 
not reflected, but the larger portion of their 
heat will be transmitted to the interior. 

Separated by a wall, with suitable open- 
ings from the conservatory, are the potting 
and gardener’s houses, as also the furnaces 
which are to heat the water for circulating in 
the pipes of the greenhouse and forcing- 


room, 
The Pavilion.—Mr. Shaw informed us of 


his intention to begin next year a row of 
plant-houses near the middle of the garden. 
These will constitute a chief feature and or- 
nament; the central structure, of some 80 
by 40 feet, being the largest, and to be called 
the Pavilion. It will be constructed of glass 
and iron columns upon stone arches, some 
what after the style of the famous Conserva- 
tory at Chatsworth, or the Crystal Palace. 

The Fruticetum—To the north of the 
Garden proper, two arched openings afford a 
communication with the Fruticetum. Six 
acres substantially enclosed have been devot- 
ed to this purpose, The ground, now being 
thoroughly trenched, has been laid out with 
eight walks radiating from a common centre, 
whilst a winding one of equal width encir- 
cles the outer limits. Here every best varic- 
ty of fruit trees will be introduced and culti- 
vated, 

The Arboretum.—On the west of the Gar- 
den, twenty-five additional acres will be devot- 
ed to an Arboretum, where all kinds of trees 
will find their places. Here will be introduc- 
ed specimens of the numerous varieties of 
oaks and elms, and every other obtainable 
tree of our own and of other lands. We 
noticed two fiue specimens of the giant trees 
of California, whilst Asia has yielded her ce- 
dars of Lebanon, and Africa some of the 





of Quincy, husked 144 bushels of corn from 
the “stook” on the 29th ult. 





most remarkable of her lords of the forest. 
Australia, too, is represented by one of the 


most beautiful and graceful trees imaginable, 
the Australian pine. 

The Library and Museum is in» process of 
erection. It has reached the second story. 
Like everything about the place, it is built in 
the most costly and enduring manner. Judg- 
ing from tke design of this building, it will be 
very tasteful and convenient. The two upper 
stories are intended for the reception of a 
Library and Museum, whilst the high and 
spacious basement will be devoted to the use 
of aschool, for the teaching of scientific hor- 
tioulture. 

Considerable progress towards a library has 
been already made by Mr. Shaw, in the pur- 
chase of many rare and valuable works on 
botany, through a scientific friend, himself 
an eminent botanist, who recently visited 
Europe, and through whom also he was for- 
tunate enough to secure an herbarium, al- 
ready arrived, numbering over forty thous- 
and specimens. 

The Museum will contain varieties of all 
_— of woods, and of every vegetable pro- 

uct, 

The present elegant residence wiil be re- 
served for the Curator, and for the meetings 
of Trustees, to whom the charge of the Gar- 
den will be ultimately entrusted. The Cura- 
tor will be a man of highly scientific aad 
practical ability, thoroughly versed in in all 
that pertains to the science and art of botany 
and horticulture. 

The whole project, therefore, is now assum- 

ing definite form and shape. The present 
value of the property is about a million of 
dollars, and from its proximity to a great and 
rapidly growing city, it must in time reach a 
far higher sum. 
What a magnificent enterprise is this !— 
How beautiful, how useful, how noble! All 
honor to Henry Suaw! May his life be long 
spared to superintend and develope his grand 
and difficult undertaking. 


itiieses 


Northern Michigan—O’Tawas. 


“ Tawas Bay is the best harbor on Lake 
Huron, and lying at the mouth of Saginaw 
Bay, in a very convenient possition for ves- 
sels bound up, down, or across Lake Huron, 
it is much frequented by them for refuge, 
while as it lies within five or six miles of the 
regular track of the Detroit and Saginaw, and 
the Goderich and Saginaw steamers, they 
make it a regular point of stoppage. The 
steamers Forest Queen and Columbia, each 
call here once a week, and the Kaloolah, 
twice a week. The inhabitants of the young 
town which calls, itself Tawas City, therefore 
have advantages for water communication 
with the rest of mankind, seldom enjoyed by 
new settlements on the lake shore. 

It is only four years since only one solitary 
fisherman’s hut stood at the mouth of Ta- 
was River, and now we find a village of a 
few hundred inhabitants with a first class 
steam saw mill, a substantial pier some 700 
feet in length, two stores, one blacksmith 
and two cooper shops, and a good hotel.— 
The steam saw mill, one of the stores and the 
pier, are the property of G. O. Whittemore 
& Co., formerly of Pontiac, who were the 
pioneers of this new and flourishing settle- 
ment. Their mill has a large circular saw, 
siding mill, lath works, edger, &c., and is 
able to cut twenty thousand feet of lumber 
per day. 

We noticed some of the lumber on the dock 
which is a very excellent quality, and which 
resembles the Cass river pine. There is also 
a large business done in catching whitefish, 
trout, pickerel &c., both by trap-nets in the 
Bay and by gill-nets outside in Lake Huron. 
There are now some ten or twelve boats em- 
ployed in this business here, and several 
others are making preparations to come here 
for the fall campaign against the finny tribe. 
The land lying to the west and south of Ta- 
was city is a fine quality farming land. 

There are thousands of acres of rich bot- 
tom land in the immediate vicinity of the 
town, which lie from ten to twenty feet above 
the level of the lake, and which have a black 
vegetable mould covering them of two and 
three feet in depth, while the timber can be 
very easily cleared from them, and there is 
no difficulty in draining them thoroughly in 
consequence of their elevation, It is a splen- 
did grazing region, and we are assured that 
stock will keep in first rate condition nearly 
all the year round, if left to run loose, This 
is the county seat of Iosco county, a new 
county which offers as many inducements to 
the settler and farmer as any part of our 
State. The river Au Gris flows from north 
to south through the whole extent of the 
county, passing within a short distance interior 
from Tawas City. Along this river -are al- 
ready located some forty or fifty thousand 
acres of magnificent pine timber, while on the 
river are several water mill sites, and the nu- 








merous branches and streams which run into 
it are bordered by most excellent farming 





land covered with beech, sugar maple, but- 
ternut, ash, and oak. 

The Legislature last winter provided for a 
State Road from Tawas City westward 
through this fine region of country to the 
vicinity of Houghton Lake. It is proposed 
there to connect with a road which runs to 
Grand Traverse Bay, giving at this point com- 
munication entirely across the State. This 
road will also pass through a large tract of 
rich farming lands on the Rifle river which 
spreads over nearly the whole of Ogemaw 
county, the county immediately west of Ios- 
co. The advantages which this part of the 
State offer to the settler are apparent from 
this short sketch. Land can be obtained at 
government price, and the probability is that 
when the State road from East Saginaw along 
the shore to this place is completed there will 
be a large influx of population —Bay City 
Press. 
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Hogs and Crops in Illinois. 

A correspondent of Well’s Commercial 
Express writes thus of the Illinois crops: 

“Ido not think that the quantity of pork 
that will be shipped from this county this sea- 
son will fall any short of the previous year. 
There are not as many hogs, it is true, but 
what there are will be large and fat, and 
therefore I am inclined to the opinion that 
we will be able to ship more or at least as 
many pounds of pork as last year. 

The surplus wheat of the country is pretty 
much in the market. I do not believe that 
the average crop of wheat will be more than 
six bushels to the acre. That is a small es- 
timate, | am aware, but I know whereof I 


speak. Nearly all the wheat that has been . 


shipped from this point has passed through 
the three warehouses of this place, one of 
which is my own, and I have taken pains to 
learn from farmers the exact number of 
bushels raised per acre. 


There never was a more abundant corn 
crop in this county than we have this season, 
Corn is now being delivered at the depot for 
twenty cents per bushel in the ear. The corn 
Shipments from this point will be larger than 
ever before. To say that the corn crop of 
the county would average fifty bushels to the 
acre would be a small estimate; and I suppose 
there are more acres in corn than in any pre- 
vious year. The dbundance and cheapness 
of corn will enable’the farmers to fatten 
their hogs well Before bringing them to mar- 
ket. For this reason I think we will ship as 
many pounds of pork as last year. The peo- 
ple are going to ship all the grain this season 
that they can possibly spare. They are need- 
ing money and must have it. The weather 
is fine and has been all the fall. This will 
enable the farmers to save all they have rais- 
ed and bring all they can spare to market.— 
Here the shipping interest is lively at this 
time, and thousands of bushels of grain are 
being hurried off to market,” 

Take the Farmer’s Paper. 

Last spring I loaned an agricultural paper 
to a neighbor, in order that he might look it 
over, and, if he liked it, become a subscriber. 
I saw him about three weeks afterwards, and 
after some preliminaries he remarked, that 
he had lived to be fifty-three years old, and 
had just learned something about hogs which 
he never knew before. What is that? I ask- 
ed. “Well,” seid he, “your paper tells of a dis- 
ease, caused by two small black teeth coming 
in the upper jaw, close by the tushes. It said 
that the hog would cough, the hair become 
rough and scurfy, scour a little while, and 
then die. One of mine was described pint 
blank, I leoked in his mouth, found the 
teeth, then examined two or three others, and 
found that they had not got them. I then 
proceeded according to directions, to pull out 
the black teeth, and the hog has got as well 
as ever.” I thought to myself he woyld sure- 
ly take the paper, but, upon putting this 
question, the reply was, that times were very 
hard; he had so little time to read; his eyes 
were bad, &c. I then asked if he thought 
the article above alluded to had been the 
means of saving his hog. Yes, he believed 
ithad. Well, then, said I, the hog was worth 
at least $2.00, and the subscription to the 
paper is only $1.00, and if one article saved 
you $2.00, it would certainly pay. The ar- 
gument was in vain. I went home and found 
two of my hogs affected in the same way» 
used the remedy, and it is probable that three 
hogs were saved by one article in my paper. 
—Cor. Valley Farmer. 

Grain Trade. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel says there have 
been received at that point, since the Ist of 
January, 151,182 barrals flour, and 3,846,186 
bushels wheat, in the aggregate 4,602,096 
bushels, an increase of 479,406 bushels over 
the receipts of last year. 
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Notices of the Press. 

Our own MicuiGan Farmer Visits our table 
every week, and brings a feast of good things, 
The Farmer sustains a high character among its 
class of journals. We are happy to see that our 
State has had the good sense to appreciate the 
talent of its editor, R. F. Johnstone, Esq., and ap- 
peint him to the position of General Superinten- 
dent of the Agricultural College Farm at Lansing. 
We are sure he will fill the position with advan- 
tage to the State, the students and the farm, and 
with credit to himself. The Farmzr is published 
weekly by him, at Detroit. $2.00 per annum.—S¢é. 
Johns Democrat. 

Tue MicuigaAN Farmer fulfills the promises of 
its prospectus, which is more than can always be 
said of such promises. 

The series of articles on “The Structure and 
properties of Wool,” by Dr. Goadby, are valuable 
and interesting, and any scientific publication in 
the country might well be proud of them. 

The price current, the editor may, and we hope 
will, make a prominent specialty of the FARMER. 
The Farmer’s newspaper ought to be a perfectly 
reliable source of information as to the markets 
of produce. : 

We hope the Faumsr is a success, pecuniarily. 
It certainly deserves tobe. Mr. Johnstone has 

shown himself courageous in changing the Farm. 
gr to a Weekly at such a pecuniary crisis— 
Gazette. 

MicuiGan Farmer.—To the farmer and horti- 
culturist of Michigan, this publication is uaequal- 

led. Devoted to the advancement of their inter- 

est it is always filled with good things, suited to 
their wants and necessities. Good farmers will 
have this paper. It is published in our own State 
and is furnished as cheap as any paper in the 
United States —Lapeer Republican. 

Tur MICHIGAN FaRMER finds its way to our ta- 
ble regularly every week. Itis gratifying that the 
intelligent farmers of Michigan are so well repre- 
sented through the columns of this weekly Jour- 
nal, and they give it their generous support. No 
paper in the Union excels it, and for the latitude 
of Michigan, no one equals 1t.— Genesee Democrat. 

We notice that our Agricultural Society have 
adopted the plan of awarding, in some cases, 
copies of the MicnigAN FARMER as premiums.— 

This is 2 good move, and those who are so success- 
ful as to draw them will find them of much more val- 
ue than the “ Diplomas,” and “Transactions” which 
used to be awarded. We consider the MicHiéan 
FARMER, published at Detroit, and the Ohio Farm- 
er, published at Cleveland, as two of the best and 
most useful agricultural papers in the country, 
and no intelligent practical farmer should be with- 
out one or both of them. You would find either 
of them a good investment. Price of each $2.00 
per annum, $1.50 in clubs—Branch County Re- 
publican. 

MicuicaN FarmMER,—We cannot too highly re- 
commend this farming journal to the notice of our 
agricultural readers. Itshould be in the hands of 
every farmer, and of every farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren,—Rep. Banner. 

THe MicHiGan Farmer, is received, a splendid 
weekly journal, devoted to the affairs of the farm, 
the gacden, and the household, published at De- 
troit by R. F, Johnstone. Itisa neatly printed 
quarto sheet ‘chuck full’ of the very best agricul- 
tural reading. We wonder that there is not a 
larger number taken here.—Ingham Co. News. 

MicHiGAN FARMER.—We cannot over estimate 
the value of this excellent agricultural journal._— 
For reliable information relative to the subjects of 
which it treats, it cannot be excelled. Every 
farmer in the State should take it, It isa large 
weekly paper published in quarto form, and is 
cheap at $2 a year. Three copies for $5, five 
copies for $8, and ten copies for $15, Address 
R. EF. Johnstone, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit.— 
Bay City Press. 

Weare in receipt of the MicHiGAN FARMER, a 
weekly journal of affairs, relating to the farm, the 
garden and the household, published at 130, Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit Mich., R. F. Johnstone, 
Editor. The Farmer is proneunced by compe- 
tent judges to be one of the best agricultural pa- 
pers extant, and we cheerfully annex it to our list 
of Exchanges.- The low rates of their clubbing 
terms, afford an opportunity for every farmer to 
subscribe.— Morenci Star, 

MicuicaNn Farmer.—This weekly journal is be- 
coming more and more a credit to our State.— 
Each number is filled with important matter, with 
most judicious selections and able editorials. It 
certainly deserves to be sustained and supported 
by our agricultural people. It is an excellent 
reading and family paper also—contains the latest 
general news and scientific intelligence. Its hor- 
ticultural calendar, for April, contains articles on 
the preparation of the garden, on kitchen garden 
plants, on apple seeds and their treatment, which 
are useful to every one who has a garden to culti- 
vate. The price of the journal, is $2 a year—three 
copies for $5, or five copies for $8, in advance — 
We hope the efforts of Mr. Johnstone, the able and 
indefatigab!e editor, will be amply rewarded by a 
large list of home and foreign subscribers,— Mar- 
shall Expounder. 

Many letters from private personal correspond. 
ents are even more encouraging than the above,— 
We have room but for one or two. An influential 
farmer in this State writes : 

‘J send you a few more names for the Farmer, 
Our town will make ashow on your Books another 
year. Many eastern agricultural papers have been 
taken here, which are good enough as far as they 
go, but we find out that if we want to know any- 
thing about Michigan agriculture, we have got to 
look to the MicHIGAN Farmer for it. Your week- 
ly is much liked, It comes fresh, prompt, and full 
of good things every time.” 

A Massachusetts subscriber says, “I take nearly 
all the agricultural papers published in the United 
States, and would rather be without any three or 
four of the others than the MIcHIGAN Farmer.” 

One in Westera Illinois writes : ‘‘Enclosed find 
my subscription for the Farmer. I have tried a 
good many papers, but none seem to come right 
home to us with the information we want as yours 
does. Let Eastern ones say what they will, and 
strain themselves to the utmost to buy up our sub- 


scriptions at a discount, they cannot ‘satisfy us; 
we have not what we want here atthe West, till we 
get the MicHIGan Farmer.” 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L. A. Gopry, Philadelphia....Lady’s Book. 
Cuas. Berrts, Barr Oak, Mich., Bee-Hives. 

D. B, Tarsox & Co., Detroit, Gift Book Store. 
Bross & Co., Detroit......... Wanted. 











R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1859. 


ja The mails have failed to bring our 
usual supply from the Editor at Lansing this 
week, but rather than delay our paper we go 
to press without it, giving in its place a 
good suggestive article on preparing for win- 
ter, from the Homestead. 

Mr. Lyon’s communication came too late 
for insertion‘on the page appropriated to bim, 
but it will be just as acceptable here. 

Promptness is the motto of our foreman, 
and the FarMER must be out in season, let 
whoever may be behind hand. Agents who 
are getting up clubs, please remember this fact, 
and tell the people that the Farmer will be 
mailed on Friday of each week, so that 
wherever a Saturday mail goes from this city, 
there the FarMER will be received on Satur- 
day. If failures occur it shall not be our 
fault. 














Preparation for Winter. 


We are reminded by the frosty nights and 
the occasional whitening of the hills by snow, 
that winter is approaching. There are many 
little-duties about the farm which if now at- 
tended to will conduce alike to our comfort 
and profit. 

Stables ure often neglected till they are 
absolutely needed. See to it now; that they 
are cleared of corn stalks, pumpkins and tools, 
and that the floors and mangers are sound, 
and that the arrangements for fastening cat- 
tle, whether stanchions, chains or ropes, are 
in perfect order. We may soon expect cold 
storms, in which the cattle will suffer more 
from exposure than in whole weeks of real 
winter weather. 

Sheep and young cattle, if is true, are very 
easily kept in some pastures till snow makes 
it necessary to bring them home and fodder. 
But is this the best way ? The lengthening 
hair and wool conceals the shrinking body, 
and often half the winter is spent in nursing, 
to bring back what has been lost in the last 
month of autumn. A few turnips or cab- 
bages fed now will keep them in good heart, 
and teach them to eat roots, so that they will 
relish them at any time. A few oats or corn 
fed now will be of more service than fed in 
latter part of the season. 

§ , Watering places should be provided in the 
yards, or if the animals must cross the fields, 
bring the water from some warm spring to a 
large trough that will not be obstructed by 
drifting ; at any rate do not require your cat- 
tle to travel half a mile in the highway to get 
drink, There has been flesh and manure 
enough wasted in this way to supply every 
farm-yard in the State with abundant water. 

Draining, wall laying, carting muck and ma- 
nure, are all now im season, and the weather 
could not well be finer for these labors, and 
we trust that there is a general spirit abroad 
to improve it, and that some farmers at least 
in this State are not wholly confining their 
minds to the single object of “ saving labor,” 
but are contriving how to make it “ pay best.” 

There is more satisfaction to the owner, 
and profit too, in one field safely inclosed, and 
well manured and tilled, than in hundreds of 
acres, exposed to the inroads of cattle, and 
producing but halfacrop. It is now time to 
arraige for the next year that we may till 
those of the first class. 

Fruit and ornamental trees may still be 
planted, but we must be careful that the roots 
do not get frozen while out of the earth— 
Such trees may live a year or two, but they 
do not grow with vigor. 

Tools of every description must now be 
gathered in, or a covering of snow may con- 
ceal them from our search. A half day is 
very poorly spent in looking” for an iron bar 
or achain when they are wanted and are 
somewhere under the snow. 

The fattening of beef and pork should be 
urged as rapidly as possible, before the 
severest weather, as it is done more economi- 
cally, but we do not advise to make Novem- 
ber and December the sole “ killing time,” in 
which farmers are to lay up their supplies for 
the year. Meat “goes further,” it is true, 
when galted, but it is not because it is more 
healthfal or more nutritious, but because it 
is less palatable. It is easy for every farmer 
to arrange so as to have a supply of fresh 
meat at least during the cooler months of the 
year, without any additional cost, and thus 
‘add much to the comfort of his family. 








Cellar walls that are open and admit the 
frost should be carefully pointed, and the 
underpinning of barns and stables made tight 
either with mortar or a bank of earth. 

If there is a searcity of fodder, cut stalks, | 
straw and coarse hay. They must be cut 
fine then sprinkled with a little meal or bran; 
this will all be eaten, and prove the most 
economical method of securing against want. 

With a winter’s wood under shelter, barns 
full of fodder, and a big heap of muck hauled, 
and another thrown up to dry for use when 
wanted, the farmer may safely and comfort- 
ably await the approach of winter. Not that 
these things are more essential than stores of 
vegetables and fruits, than snug buildings 
and warm clothing, than books aud papers 
for reading. but the latter somehow become 
necessities as the farmer provides the means 
for obtaining them, and are never wanting 
when a taste for their enjoyment has been 
developed.— Homestead. 





Fruit in Livingston County. 
While passing yo this county, re- 
cently, the writer availed himself of a 
little spare time, to ole some hasty obser- 
vations upon the fruit crop, and, also, upon 
the orchards that chadved to fall in his way, 

Here, as in other portions of the State, 
the crop seems to Have been of the finest 
quality, although, in quantity, hardly up to 
medium. Very few /trees were observed 
of any other fruit that apples. Tbe peach 
trees, which were mosty destroyed by the se- 
vere winters some y since, seem not to 
have been generally replaced, although, 
where there are treesfin bearing condition, 
they have, in many cag», produced fine crops 
of fruit the past seas@. Pears seem to be 
generally neglected, wry few trees having 
been observed. Thos@ having them for sale, 
hav3 found a ready market for even indifferent 
varieties, at the very jremunerative price of 
fuur dollars per cs 

The writer is informtd that, as yet, little, 
if any fruit is producad for exportation, the 
entire crop being needéd for home consump: 
tion. The price during the fruit season, has 
varied little from four shillings per bushel 
for good apples, which indicates that the de- 
mand and supply are pretty equally balanced. 

A large portion of the fruit trees of this 
region were supplied by an individual who 
established a nursery near Howell, many yaars 
since, and who drew his supply of varieties 
largely, if not entirely from Ohio, Most of then 
seom to have been propagated under merel: 
local names, or no names at all, while those 








that some of our well known, and most highly 
valued standard varieties are, so far as the 
writer has been able to discover, nearly un- 
known in this locality. 


T. T. LYON, 
Plymouth, November 17th, 1859. 





Gift Book Store in Detroit, 
It will be seen by their advertisement in 


have opened a large stock of new and popular 
books at 202, Jefferson Avenue, which they 
are disposing of on the “giftsystem.” This 
way of buying books has become very popular 
from the fact that, with each book you get a 
gift, and not unfrequently very handsome 
and valuable presents are thus obtained.— 
Give them a trial. 





Literary News. 


The Lady's Book.—Godey’s Lady’s Book for 
December is out full three weeks in advance of 
the date. This is one of the most beautiful num- 
bers issued during the whole year, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. For thirty years this has been 
the standard work of its class in the United States, 
It has always employed popular writers, and in 
this way commanded for itself a popularity which 
others, with talents of a lower order enlisted, have 
failed to attain. The publisher is offering great 
attractions for snother year. For list of contribu- 
tors, terms, &c., see prospectusin another column. 

We will furnish the Lapy’s Boox and Micnigan 
Farmer for one year for $400. Now isthe time 
to subscribe for both. 

Mrs. Stowe's Novel—A correspondent cf the 
Boston Transcript recently pointed out the liber- 
ties which Mrs. Stowe has taken with the life of 
Dr. Hopkins, the minister whose “wooing” she has 
celebrated in her new romance. It appears that 
the Doctor was not so unpracticed in “wooing” as 
Mrs, Stowe would have us believe. 

The Providence Journal has an extended review 
of the new novel, in which these passages occur: 

“ But it is not with respect to Dr. Hopkins alone 
that Mrs. Stowe has allowed herself to fall into 
singular inaccuracies and misrepresentations,— 
We object to her whole picture of Newport as it 
was at the close of the last century. It is the 
result of hasty studies and looze analogies, and, 
considered as an attempt to portray the peculiari- 
ties of one of our oldest and most iateresting 
towns, itis to be regarded as a signal and un- 
worthy failare. 

Sr ee * OO oe anoetyi ee 

* The Minister’s Wooing’ is not devoid of in- 
terest, or of traces of genius, but as a historical 
novel it is too carelessly executed. It is wanting 
both in discrimination and fidelity, and whatever 
may be its merfts in other respects, it is certainly 
far enough from being what it virtually assumes 
to be—a fair delineation of the old town of New- 
port at the close of the eighteenth century.” 

far Miss Muloek, the popular English authoress, 
has a volume of Poems in press, and soon to be 
issued by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

fes-VYr. William Bell is preparing a book for 
publication, entitled Three Missing Years in the 
Life of Spakspeare. 





to which well known, standard names are ap- 
plied, in some cases, at least, appear to be in- 
correct. The old and well known Yellow 
Belflower was observed under the very indefi- 
nite cognomen of “ Gilliflower.” The well 
known and worthless Pennock is grown under 
that of “ Winter Pearmain.” That well known 
and rising favorite, the Red Astrachan is spa- 
ringly cultivated, and seems to sustain the 
high reputation it has acquired elsewhere. 

A fine looking, medium sized, winter fruit, 
known here by the local cognomen of “ Long 
Island Greening,” (although coming from 
Ohio,) seems to be something of a favorite for 
its fine quality, and its hardy and prolific 
character, as well as the constant and per- 
fect fairness of the fruit, which has something 
of the size, color, and appearance of the 
Green Newtown Pippin. 

Another, from the same source, bears the 
significant cognomen of “Twin Apple,” from 
the circumstance that the fruits are usually 
produced in pairs. Thisis an October fruit, 
of about medium size, and very good quality, 
and is esteemed valuable on account of the 
hardiness and prolific quality of the tree, and 
may, possibly, prove to be a really desirable 
variety, although it comes at the least desira- 
ble season. 

Yet another large and apparently fine early 
winter apple bas been christened “ Mason’s 
Greening,” to indicate its origin and color; 
although its identity with some one of the 
numerous “ Greenings” already extant, may 
reasonably be suspected. 

The Rhode Island Greening seems, here, to 
be liable to the charge of unproductiveness. 
Esopus Spitzenburg is quite a favorite, and 
appears to be considered profitable as a mar- 
ket fruit. 

Red Canada, (Steel’s Red Winter of Wayne 
Co.,) esteemed in some sections of the State 
as tho most reliable and profitable market 
fruit, seems to be nearly or quite unknown 
here. 

Judging from the names said to have been 
applied to some of the above, as well as to other 
fruits, by the fruit committees, at the local 
fairs of this county, a lamentable degree of 
ignorance of pomological science must exist 
among the frait growers of this region—a 





conclusion that derives force from the fact 


of publication the sale of this work has reached 
13,000 copies. Seven volumes of the fifteen have 
leen delivered within two years from the com- 
nencement of its publication. 

Gay-C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., have purchased 
the agricultural publishing house of A. O. Moore 
& (»., in New York, and have now one of the 
largtst establishments of that kind in this country. 
Theypublish standard works on all matters per- 
tainiig to scientific agriculture. See advertise- 
ment, 


Mrs.E, Oakes Smith of New York City is pre- 
paring © deliver a course of lectures during the 
comming winter, Her subject is The Poet. 


Dr. Elzabeth Blackwell and Dr. Emily Rlack- 
well are lesturing in New York on the proper me- 
thod of edicating women for physicians. 


Miss. Helm M. Dresser, who escaped from the 
Mormans tw». years ago is legturing in Illinois, 


Sir E, Bulwr Lytton is the author of a story in 
a recent number of “Blackwood entitled “ The 
Haunted and the Haunters; or The House and the 
Brain.” It is ssid that he has become a Spirtual- 
ist, and also that William and Mary Howitt, the 
noted English writers are confirmed Spiritualists 
and ghost-seers. 


Mrs- Harriet Beecher Stowe. who, with ber hus 
band, has been residing in London for the past 
three months, is about to proceed to Switzerland, 
where she will remain during the winter with her 
daughter. Professor 8. is to return to this count- 
ry. 

The Westminster Review for October, republish- 
ed by L. Scorr & Co., 54 Gold street, New York, 
now just issued, is a very full number, and remar- 
kable for the variety and general attractiveness of 
the subjucts discussed. Witness the following ta- 
ble of contents :—Militia Forces, Rousseau; his 
Life and Writings. Spiritual Freedom. Modern 
Poets and Poetry of Italy. Physical Geography 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Garibaldi and the Italian 
Volunteers. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Bon- 
apartism in Italy. On the scope and treatment of 
these articles there is no room for comment ina 
passing notice, and we content ourselves with this 
brief indication. There is one feature, however, 
in the Westminister,—one at first sight apparently 
snbordinate and unattractive—to which it is pro 
per that attention should be particularly invited. 
We allude to the brief notices of the publications 
of the day under the comprehensive head of Con- 
temporary Literature, which follow immediately 
after the articles forming the bulk of the Number. 
In this department are found concise critiqueson 
such books published during the preceding quarter 
as are not made the topio of elaborate essays and 
reviews. The new works are classed under the 
several heads of ‘‘ Theological Literature,” “ His- 
tory,” “ Biograpby,” “ Voyages and Travels,” 
“ Politics,’ “ Science,” “ Belles Letters,” &c,, thus 
affording a valuable synopsis of the recent advan- 
ces in all departments of literature, and one which 
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New American Cyclopeedia.—While yet in course | _ 
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may generally be taken as a reliable guide as to 
the literature, or scientific standing of the works 
commented on. Continental, as well as English 
and American publications, all meet here on com- 
mon ground; the aim of the Review, in this divigs 
ion, being to give accurate information at to the 
positive merits, value, and character of the sever- 
al works whose publication is announced, not, as 
often inthe more formal articles, to supersede 
particular criticism by independent dissertation. 

Price of the four Reviews, $8 a year; “Blacke 
wood ” and the Reviews, $10. 








Scientific Intelligence. 


A New Power.—A letter from Paris says thata new 
motive power has been discovered, which upon experi- 
ment, has been found to be entirely successful, and has 
created a greatsensation. The diseovery has been made 
by a young workman named Jacob, a turner in copper, 
and was the result of an accident. While seeking to in- 
crease the power of his turning lathe, a new means of 
power was suddenly revealed to him, whereby he has 
been able alone, without assistance, to construct a ma- 
chine which increases two hundred fold the labor of one 
man, and may be increased to an unlimited extent. This 
inventor, who has hitherto worked at Escarbotta, has 
been, of course, sent for to Paris, and he has already 
nearly completed a machine applicable to nearly every 
species of industry. If success should attend the 
experiment—for which, it is understood, one of the great 
industrial capitalists furnishes the money—the discovery 
will put an end to all steam aud every other expensive 
action, wnd the result is waited for with the greatest anxi- 
ety in the manufacturing world. Already have the pro- 
prietors of the spinning works at Schaffhausen been in- 
duced to go to Paris, in order to hear the first news of 
the success or failure of the trial.—Zconomést. 
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General News. 


—The Central Railroad elevator at Buffalo wav de- 
stroyed by fire last week and with it 200,000 bushels of 
wheat stored therein. A day or two after, as some work- 
men were clearing away the rubbish, a wall that had been 
left standing fell on | them, killing two and severely in- 
juring four others, 

—Gov. Ransom, ex-Governor of Michigan, and lately 
Receiver of Public Monies at Fort Scott, died last Fri- 
day. 

—Judge Douglass has been seriously ill of gout of the 
stomach, but at last accounts was reported better. 

—Deputy U.S. Marshal Tyler, who for more than a 
year has been before the courts charged with the murder 
of Jones, a Lake captain,was found guilty at the St. Clair 
Circuit on Saturday last and sentenced to six years inthe 
StatePrison. Itis said the_case will be carried up toa 
higher court. 

—Since Saturday last thare has been five fires in New 
Orleans, destroying property to the amount of nearly 
$200,000. One hundred families were burned out, 

— Within a weck past there have been severe gales along 
the chain of lakes, driving many vessels ashore, but re- 
sulting in no disastrous losses that have yet been heard 
of. 

—The centenary of the great German poet Schiller 
was celebrated on the 10th inst, throughout the Union. 

—The village of Brownsville, Texas, situated near the 
Mexican line, is now the object of much solicitude from 
the threatened attack of a Mexican outlaw named Cor- 
tinas, who is at the head of a considerable band and who 
for some cause seeks revenge in the destruction of the 
place. The latest accounts are contradictory, some af- 
firming that the town is already taken. 

—A physician at Roslin, County of Hastings, Canada, 
gives the particulars of the death of a woman aged sixty- 
two, who starved herself to death from a superstitious 
belief that God required her to do soin order to be saved, 
She died on the 27th of September, having been thirty 
days without food of any kind. 

—A contest took place recently for the championship 
of the Thames, The winner of the race swam a distance 
of about a mile and three-quarters in 29 min. 6sec. The 
stake was the championship and £60, 

—A gigantic conspiracy was lately detected at Con- 
stantinople, Eight hundred and fifty military officers, 
and not less than 15,000 or 18,000 men Were concerned in 
it. It wasstarted by Shiek Acmed, a man who has had 
much influence in the councils of the Government, and 
who deplored the present state of public affairs. The 
plan was to capture, if not to kill, the Sultan and his 
Ministers, and to place his son or brother on the throne, 
One of the conspirators made known the project, and 
the leaders were all seized, é 

—By the latest European advices the talian question 
seems to be daily subjected to fresh complications, and 
all Europe is anxiously looking forward to the approach- 
ing Congress. The meeting, it is affirmed, will no longer 
be opposed by England. It is believed that Russia, Prus- 
sia, and England, have come to an understanding re- 
specting their policy, and will agree, in a Congress, to 
support the demands of the people of the Italian Duchies, 
In the meantime, reactionary plots are rife in the Ro- 
magna, and the Neapolitans are declared to be on the 
eve of a general rising. 

—Judging frou the tone of the French and English 
newspapepers, a hostile feeling is springing up between 
those two countries,which, if continued, must eventuate 
in war, 

—The British government is drawing largely on the 
white oak forests of Virginia. Over 300 men are now 
employed in getting timber in the mountains near 
Rowlesburg, on the Cheat River, which is to be used for 
gun carriages. The contractor has orders which will 
take two years to fill. 

—A great fire occurred in Constantinople on the 14th 
of September, destroying upwards of 1,000 houses, 

—When in 1835 the venerable Bishop Kemper began 
his services as Missionary Bishop of the Northwest, 
there was but one Missionary in Indiana, one Chuich 

with one clergyman in Missouri, and one Missionary in 
Wisconsin—which comprised all his diocese. Out of 
this region have been erected six dioceses, and he now 
retires from his post of Missionary Bishop to take charge 
of the Diocese of Wisconsin. 4 

—The Massachusetts Spy, alludingto the story told 
by a Washington letter, to the effectthat the Hon, Chas, 
Sumner is “about to resign his in the Senate, marry 
a wife, and take up his permanept residence in England,” 





says: y 

The fellow invented thid story. Nobody told him so, 
He had no warrant for Mr. Sumner is now on hia 
way home, and he wilyjprobably be in Boston before the 
close of the present¢week, He is in excellent health, 
and will take his seat in the senate when Congress assem- 
i EPR RE RE AR 

onl Trunk Railway wi e Ope: roug' 
Pita Portland, Me., on the 21st inst. 

—By a’recent strangement the Detroit post office is 
to be made the distributing office for foreign mails for the 
whole Northwest. 

—The sl? Royal Charter, having on board 400 per- 
sons and Half a million in gold, was wrecked on the 
Englis* coast, on the 26th ult, with disastrous results, 
only 0 persons being known to be saved. 

_-A Young lady, named Brinkley, 18 years of age, was 
on Tuesday night, caught in a sugar mill and crushed to 
death, near La Grange, Missouri. “ 2 

—War is shortly expected to break out between France 
and Morocco. Some French soldiers who had been cap- 
tured by the Moors in August had been burned alive by 
them. 
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The HMousehold. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
aieth not the bread of idleness.” PROVERBS. 
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“THE LOVED AND LOST.” 


“The loved and lost!” why do we call them lost? 
Because we miss them from our-onward road ? 

God's unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 

Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost: they are within the door 
That shuts out toss, and every hurtful thing— 
‘With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
Jn their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 
And God himself their Lord and Judge and King— 


And. this we call a “loss.” Oh selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh we of little faith! 

Let-us look round, some argument to borrow 

Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death, 


‘Ay, look upon this dreary desert path, 

The thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn; 
‘What trials'‘and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 

They have escaped from these; and Jo! we mourn, 


Ask the poor sailor when the wreck is done, 
: ‘Who with his treasures strove the shore to reach, 
‘While with the raging waves he battled on, 
‘Was.it not joy, where every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by a well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to dwell, 


When lo! the Lord who many mansions had 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 

Then pitying spake, ‘Give me the little lad: 

In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I'll bring him with me when I come again.” 


Did-she make answer selfishly and wrong— 

“ Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share?” 
Oh rather, bursting into gsateful song, 
She went her way rejoicing, and made strong 

To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise: death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 


And our lost loved ones will be found again. 
—Church of England Mugazine. 





Sewing Machines. 

When sewing machines first came about, 
and especially when they began to be gene- 
rally introduced into families, loud were the 
objections raised against them by the short- 
sighted benevolent people who looked upon 
them as forerunners of certain starvation 
among the sewing women. 

“«T. inventions,” said they, are taking 
the work out of their hands, and of course 
the bread out of their mouths. They barely 
live now, and when the work is gone, what 
can they do but starve?” ‘ 

Hear what the Scientific Artisan says, 
speaking of manufactures in Cincinnati: 

“The manufacture of men’s clothing is pro- 

bably one of the most important branches of 
industry of this city, and far execds in amount 
the value of the furniture trade. Recent sta- 
tistics in this department have developed a 
somewhat curious, aud apparently an anoma- 
lous fact, in reference to the effect of labor- 
saving devices. Since the introduction of 
the sewing machine into this manufacture, 
not only has a rapid increase. been seen in the 
business generally, but the number of hands 
employed has also increased. The most tel- 
ling argument against labor-saving machines 
has ever been the question, ‘if a machine 
does the work of a score of men what are 
they to find to do afterwards?’ But history 
answers, and has ever answered, ‘they will 
have more work to do than before.’” 


Mr. Jenkins Abroad. 


About a year ago, as is well known to all 
the readers of the Farmer, we were traveling 
around the country in various directions, and 
had an opportunity of observing a good many 
things, some of which we have written about, 
and some we have not. Among the un- 
chronicled incidents are the following, which, 
though not possessing much intrinsic merit or 
interest, may serve to show how sharpers mane 
age to make money and enjoy themselves, 
and also to prove the truth of the proverb 
that “all is not gold that glitters.” We tray- 
eled some of the time by private sonveyance; 
and some of the time on the cars, stopping 
where business called, sometimes a day or two, 
and sometimes ® wek in a place. . 

At the hotel of a litle country village, we 
noticed, one morning, tws gentlemen seated 
opposite us at the breakfast table; one a tall, 
rather spare, grey-eyed and very shrewd look- 
ing person, with a pleasant counenance, and 
perhaps forty years of age; the othe: a youth 
of about twenty, with nothing Particularly 
noticeable in his features, except, perhaps, 
that lack of expression ysually characteristic 
of a“ tool.” But few others were at the table, 
and they at some distance from the two, who 
carried on a low conversation, a few senten- 
ces only of which could be heard, such as,— 


nt! Tight, Joet—up very iate?—bring the 


“A jeweler wouldswear to them—true met- 





»|dull at home this fall. 


al—about midnight—tin, sir? Gold—they’ll 
fetch it.” 
“ Complain of hard times—money scarce— 
use my tongue—draws gold like a magnet—” 
“True as fate, sir,” replied the boy. 


We left the table and tke place very soon, 
and thought no more of the travelers till we 
met them in the same way the next morning 
at the next stopping place. They were in 
high spirits about something, and by their 
talk seemed to be aiming to get to a village 
some fifty miles distant where a County Fair 
was to be held the next day. It was the very 
‘place for which we were bound. They went 
‘their way and we ours, The next night we 
‘found the strangers opposite us at the supper 
table of the hotel in the village where the 
Fair was: being held. The town was full of 
people, and the hotel was crowded. They 
were to have a ball there that evening, and 
the dancers began to come in early. 

After supper we sat in a small private par- 
lor opening into the room where the merry- 
makers were preparing to form sets for the 
dance. In the corner of the ball room near 
us, and only separated from where we sat by 
a thin board partition, were two men deeply 
engaged in conversation, One was the man 
we had met at the breakfast. table, the other 
a stranger. 

“ Well, Tompkins, how goes it?” asked the 
latter. “Such hard times as these for money, 
Ishould hardly think you could make it pay.” 
“Hard times makes very little difference 
in my trade,” replied the other. “ These far- 
mers have money, for all their groaning, and 
do you know it isa great deal easier to per- 
suade them to spend it foolishly than wisely? 
You take a good book to them, for instance, 
and ask them to buy it, or a good paper and 
ask them to subscribe for it; why, sir, they 
can’t afford it, they have no money; but just 
open a box of brass jewelry before them, set 
the price high, and then fall to suit their 
terms, and the money is always forthcoming 
Only make them think they are getting it 
eheap, there's the secret. Business is terribly 
I have made more 
money in the last ten days than I could have 
made in the city in three months. I keep 
Joe with me to polish the trinkets at night, 
and they open fresh and bright as a gold 
mine in the morning. Some days I have ta- 
ken from fifteen to twenty dollars, and some- 
times more, for trash that actually was not 
worth three, They buy it because they can 
beat me down and get it cheap, But to-day, 
on the Fair ground, I made the best strike 
yet. You know how very shrewd some of 
these farmers think they are. I was selling 
off a parcel of linen handkerchiefs, and one 
old fellow, after examining them closely, said’ 
they were half cotton, he knew the tricks of 
these peddlers, such pests as they were, pick- 
ing up all the money in the country, cheat- 





Endure Hardness. 


“Qh dear! Miss E——. this lesson is real 
hard!” said a tone of the greatest distress, in 
the school-room, the other day. 

“Well, I suppose it is, Kitty—not hard 
enough to kill, is it? You surely would not 
want to learn baby-lessons all your life?” 

“TJ don’t like to learn such hard lessons as 
this; besides, I don’t see the least bit of use 
in it.” 

«“ Will you take my word for it, Kitty, that 
there is a very important use in what you are 
doing? It is hardly to be expected that you 
should see it, now: but perhaps you will be 
willing to work on trust for a little while. I 
am very sure that in the years to come you 
will not be sorry for the most difficult lesson 
you ever learned.” 

The children are very fond of listening to 
stories after lessons are over, and this after- 
noon the seleetion that came to hand was a 
sort of parable. 

Onee on a time a small bit of stone was 
lying on the ground st the foot of a moun- 
tain. “Dear me,” said the little unshapely 
thing to itself, “it’s dreadfully stupid lying 
here year after year ard never growing any 
bigger or more beautiful. Ithink there must 
have been thousands of winters and summers 
coming and going whilel lay underground in 
the dark; and since I «me up into the day- 
light, the sun has risen and set more times 
than one small pebbleran ‘calculate. Other 
things, now are not so stupid. That young 
upstart of an acorn thet I knew a few years 
ago underground, has come up wonderfully 
since. He bends over ne in the most patron- 
izing manner, and shates his green head as 
if to say, ‘Ah! my deur little fellow, times 
change and we changewith them. Some of 
us outgrow our baby :lothes very rapidly ; 
but really I don’t see but you're much the 
same as ever!’ Whats more, I seem to see 
the same law at work al around me. Every 
thing that God has mde, seems designed to 
grow into something beter than it was at first. 
The smallest seeds cone up into flowers or 
shrubs or even trees; little cold, blaek grubs 
expand into beautifullinsects that rejoice in 
the summer air; but what in the world is 
there for a poor, shapeless pebble to do?” 

“ Much, every way,” said a sharp, clicking 
voice, and a wedge-faced instrument advanced, 
giving our pebble a hard thump of recogni- 
tion. “ Why, my friend, you have the ring 
of the'true metal in you, and with the sanc- 
tion of my learned mgster here, who is well 
acgdainted with the genealogy of our race, 
I siall claim you as an own cousin of mine.” 
“You have the advantage of me,” said Mr. 
Pebble; “I don’t even know your name.” 

| “Ts it possible,” rejoined Mr Pickaxe, “you 





ing people out of their eye teeth, &c., &., but 
said nothing, but kept my eye onhim. Ar 


was Offering a box with a whole set for twet- 
ty dollars, and gradually fell to fifteen. ‘The 
old man came up and examined it carefully.” 
“Say ten, and I'll take it,” said he. 
“Ten it is, then, said I, and I pocketed ten 
dollars for what did not cost me fifty sents! 
It was his own offer, and of course a fa# bar- 
gain. He could not be humbugged,” , 

By this time the music struck up/ at the 
other end of the room and drowned the voices. 
After a little, the strager left, and don a fine 
looking old gentlegan came anf sat near 
the peddler Among the dancers was a young 
and very beautiful woman, who, bg her lovely 
face, her becoming dress, and graceful move- 
ments, attracted particular attention from 
the lookers-on. The peddler watched her for 
some time, At last he said as if speaking 
partly to himself, partly to the old gentleman, 
“It is very embarrassing to be a stranger 
in a place like this, with no friend to introduce 
one.” 

“You area stranger, I take it,” said the 
old man, inquiringly. 

“Yes; just passing through. But I would 
give anything for an acquaintance to intro- 
duce me to that beauiiful woman, I must 
dance with her once.” 

The old man looked pleased and yet a little 
anxious. After moving about a while unea- 
sily as if considering whether at it were best 
to make the reyelation or not, he said, 

“ That is my daughter, sir. If you wish it, 
I will introduce you for the next dance.” 
“Thank you a thousand times; I shall be 
most happy.” 

“What may I call your name, sir?” asked 
the vain old man. 

“ Jenkins, sir. Mr. Jenkins, from the east,” 
replied the peddler, with a graceful bow, 

As soon as that set broke up, the fond 
and foolish father brought his daughter to 
the stranger and introduced her; and the 
last we saw of Mr. Jenkins, he. was dancing 
with the prettiest woman in the room. 

We presume Joe was in some closet scour- 


ing his brass jewelry for the next day’s specu- 
atlion. 





Iron family, the most potent on the globe at 


ist in all parts of the world, and by our pow- 
erful connections and our substantial worth, 
we have made ourselves necessary to the ex- 
istence of every civilized state. Our line can 
be traced as far back as Tubal Cain, and 
from that day to this no great work has been 
accomplished, no temples or acqueducts built, 
no land tilled or harvest gathered, without 
the assistance of some member of our family. 
We bind together continents,we furnish roads 
for commerce, and airy paths for the lightning- 
footed couriers of thought.” 

“Tam proud of the relationship,” respond- 
ed the Pebble, “though I cannot but acknowl- 
edge myself a most unworthy member of so 
jllustrious a line.” 

None of us,” replied Mr. Pickaxe, conde- 
scendingly, “are of any worth until molded 
by education. In the low, inactive life which 
you have led, baser elements have doubtless 
entered into your composition, which must 
be cast out before you can arrive at your 
proper dignity and usefulness. ‘The process 
is somewhat disagreeable, but I am sure you 
will submit to it,” 

“ Most willingly,” said the poor little Peb- 


existence, and become of some use in the 
world. But how shallI begin? Who will 
undertake my education?” 

“ Never fear,” said the Pickaxe. “ It is the 
law of the universe that where the desire for 
improvement exists the means shall be given. 
It is even said by those who are wiser than 
we, that what seems acpiration in us, and a 
longing for our better estate, is really the at- 
traction of a greater Power. 
force, you know, is stronger in the pole than 
in any particular needle that points toward it.” 


incessantly upon my surface. 





“It is a comforting doctrine,” said the| problem too perplexing.” 
Pebble, “though you doubtless understand | the oft-repeated assurance : “ Child, there is 
the philosophy of it better than I. But I}light beyond. Walk by faith, endure for a 
would like to know your object in knocking so j little while. 
You would| good. What I do thou knowest not now, but 


you have given me a headache already with 
your hard bumps.” 

“It is only what we all have to give and 
take,” rejoined the Pickaxe. .“ You surely 
don’t expect to be good for anything in the 
world if you cannot bear hard knocks and 
and severe treatment.” 

At this moment the man who was wielding 
the pickaxe exclaimed, “Ah! there is no 
doubt of it, we have come upon a valuable 
vein of iron. This piece of ore here will not 
require a great. amount of smelting to yield 
the pure metal. And as this is, so to speak, 
the first fruits of this little estate of mine, 1 
will work it into steel for some delicate in- 
strument as a memento of to-day’s discovery.” 

Now commenced strange times for our as- 
piring pebble. Thrown into a basket with 
half a dozen others like himself, he was con- 
veyed to the chemist’s laboratory. “Here,” said 
he, “I shall rapidly improve, in the company 
of so many refined and polished members of 
my own family.” He was not, however, 
placed upon the shelf, or in the case of in- 
struments that stood so temptingly open, as if 
inviting him to a delicate little couch of pur- 
ple velvet. 

“Tm a rough old fellow, “said the pebble, 
“and not fit for that yet. But I see they are 
going to give me instead a warm berth near 
the fire,” and he was plaeed in effect, directly 
over the furnace, which was glowing with 
burning coals. 

“Qh! oh! oh! this is a warm reception, 
truly,” said the new-comer to himself, when an 
hour had passed and the fire grew hotter and 
hotter. “Iwill bear it, though. I really am 
improving wonderfully already, and glow with 
a brilliancy which I never imagined myself to 
possess. Who would have thought that in so 
short a time I could eclipse the most highly- 
polished of my species? It is a glorious thing, 
after all, to be in the furnace of discipline and 
trial.” 

His self-complacency was not increased 
when he was suddenly withdrawn from the 
furnace and plunged into a bath of cold wa- 
ter. “It’s decidedly cool!” hissed the shiver- 
ing sufferer. “ What this is for ’twere diffi- 
cult to say. Here I’ve lost all my brilliancy 
in a single moment, and am reduced to the 
same ugly, shapeless mass I was before, only, 
if possible, blacker than ever. I don’t believe 
a word about improvement by such a sense- 
less process as this. I wish they had left me 
on the ground in peace.” 

Complaint was useless, for a wiser head had 
the management of the pebble now. He 
was subjected again and again to the fire, 
coming out every time still brighter, and to 
the water, to emerge yet harder than before. 
Atlast heat and cold had done their work, 
and he was ready for the anvil. Now came 


he would defy any of them to cheat him. 1)4on’t know that we all belong to the great hard times indeed. 


“TJ don’t know what I’ve done to deserve 


hour or two after, I had the jewelry out. {|the present day. Branches of our stock ex-|such a beating as this,” he cried, as the heavy 


blows of the hammer fell thick and fast. 
“The harder the treatment the better the 
steel,” responded the Hammer. 

Then came the grating grindstone,whose ac- 
tion is extremely trying to sensitive nerves, 
at which the pupil set up a piteous little ery 
that would have chilled your blood but to 
hear, But the day came at last when the 
discipline was ended, and a tiny blade of daz- 
zling polish and almost invisible edge, lay be- 
neath its master’s hand in the laboratory. 

“Ah! my little steel!” said the chemist, 
“you are not much like the ugly pebble that 
I picked up under the mountain that Novem- 
ber day. So much for science, that perceives 
the real thing under its outward unshapeli- 
ness, 

“So much for hard blows, and heat and 
cold, and grindstone sharpening,” rejoined the 
blade, with a bright flash for a smile. 

“ Yes your temper is improved since I gave 
you that warm place bythe fire. And, if you 
did but know it, you are no exception to the 
general rule. None of us are of much use 
until we have gone through the appointed 
course of education, and the greater the ser- 


ble, “ if I may only quit this stupid mode of| vice for which we are destined, the more 


severe and searching must be the discipline. 
The anvil for the iron, the flail and the thresh- 
ing floor for the wheat, athletic exertion and 
hardy endurance for the body, and the school 
of labor and self denial for the mind.” 

Ah! how wise we teachersare! The whole 
physical world is an illustrated book of in- 
struction for the little ones whose mental 
growth we are guiding. Of course we never 


The magnetic | need its lessons on our own account. We 


never sink down in discouragemet, saying, 
“Oh Master! the lesson is too difficult, the 
We never need 


All things work together for 





break my bones if I had any, and I declare’ thou shalt know hereafter.”—Independent, 


The Bronte Family. 


The most interesting article in the October 
number of Fraser's Magazine is one called 
“About the West Riding,” the peculiarities of 
the scenery and inhabitants of which are very 
graphically described, and many curions anec- 
dotes related. The writer visited Haworth, 
the scene of Charlotte Bronte’s life, 80 recent- 
ly as August last, and gives very many inter- 
esting particulars of the place. Here is a 
description of Mr. Bronte and his church : 

When we reached Haworth the churchyard 
was full of people sitting on the gravestones, 
waiting {for morning service to begin, while 
the bells, the only cheerful thing about the 
place, were pleasantly chiming, and calling 
to distant stragglers to hasten their steps— 
Entering the church, we were placed in a 
pew in the gallery, and had time to look about 
us before the clergyman, Mr. Nicholls, made 
his appearance. The interior is large, and con- 
tains three galleries; in the one over the 
communion-table the organ is placed,and to the 
right of it are affixed, against the wall, the 
tables of the commandments, looking very 
much like the backs of colossal books. On 
the south wall, in a corner, is a clock, with 
the inscription, “Life, how short ! Eternity, 
how long,!” Against the west wall, near the 
vestry, is placed a tablet, stating that the 
steeple and the little bell were made in the 
year of our Lord 1600. The pews are very 
large, and inside them are painted on great 
labels the names of the owners—e. g., Mr. 
Pigshill hath two sittings here for Gargrave ; 
Mrs. Ellis for Far Intake: Mr. Horsfall for 
Wildgrave Head, &e., &c. 


The attendance was small in the morning, 


preached. Owing to his advanced years he 
is not able to attend the whole service, but 
comes into church when the afternoon pray- 
ers are half over. A most affecting sight in 
truth, it is tosee him walking down the aisle 
with feeble steps, and entering his solitary 
pew, once filled with wife and children, now 
utterly desolate; while close beside it rises the 
tombstone inscribed with their names. Full 
of sorrow and trouble though his life has been, 
the energy of the last survivor of the race 
seems not a whit abated; his voice is still loud 
and clear, his words full of fire, his manner of 
earnestness. Lucid, nervous, and logical, the 
style of his preaching belongs to a bygone 
day, when sermons were made more of a 
study than they are now, and when it was 
considered quite as necessary to think much 
and deeply as to give cxpression to those 
thoughts in language, not only impressive 
and eloquent, but vigorous and concise. It 
would not be easy to give a faithfal picture 
of the impression which Mr. Bronte evident- 
ly produces upon his hearers, or of his own 
venerable and striking appearance In the 
pulpit. He used no notes whatever, and preach- 
ed for half an hour without ever being at a 
loss for a word, or betraying the smallest sign 
of any decay of his intellectual faculties.— 
Very handsome he must bave been in his 
younger days, for traces of beauty most re- 
fined and noble in expression even yet show 
themselves in his features and in his striking 
profile. His brow is still unwrinkled, his hair 
and whiskers snowy white : lines very decided 
in their character are impressed about the 
mouth; the eyes are large and penetrating.— 
In manner he is, as may have been gathered 
from what has been already said, quiet and 
dignified. 

The afternoon services Over, we again 
rambled about the churchyard, marking how 
large was the proportion of young people 
and children which it contained, compared 
with the number of those advanced in life; 
then, giving another farewell look at the 
solitary parsonage and its desolete garden, 
we turned away with heavier hearts than we 
had brought there that morning, listening, as 
we descended the hill, to the echo of a hymn 
which floated down to us from the moorland 
to our left, on the top of which a field meet- 
ing of Methodists was being held, ine gay 
dresses of the women brightening, as nothing 
else had yot done, the somberness of the 
landscape. Yet mgnotonous and melancholy 
as these wide spread moors are, the sense of 
freedom inherent in their wide extent, togeth- 
er with the invigorating nature of the hill air, 
must have rendered her walks very enjoyable 
to Charlotte Bronte ; and it is, doubtless, to 
herself she alludes when she says that Shir- 
ley liked particularly the green sweep of the 
common turf and the heath of its ridges, 
for it reminded her of Scotland; and makes 
Caroline Helstone speak of the way in which 
the Scottish heaths would look on a sultry, 
sunless day—purple black, a deeper shade 
of the sky tint, and that would be lurid.— 
«“ Long and late walks on lonely roads,” such 
as Caroline Helstone took “along the drear 
skirts of Stillbro Moor, or over the sunny 
stretch of Nunnely Common,” Charlotte 
Bronte must frequently have taken over Ha- 
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home with her heart saddened and embitter- 
ed, sometimes strengthened and invigorated 
to persevere in walking without repining 
along the thorny paths through which God 
had seen fit that her course, from her cradle 
to her grave, should lie. 





“My Home is not happy.” 


A few nights siuce, a young man remarked 
to the writer, in reply to a question as to 
where he had spent the previous evening, 
“Last evening I spent in reading the news- 
paper, at R——’s tavern. I know it is not 
right to visit such places, but my home is not 
happy, and I must find entertainment some- 
where !” 

“My home is not happy.” How many 
young men have made this their password to 
perdition! O that it might be written as 
with a pen of fire upon the heart of every 
mother and daughter in our land! for to them 
is entrusted, to a great degree, the wielding 
of home influence. If the truth were told, 
how many of our American sons, now steep- 
ed in vice, would condense into this brief but 
lamentable tale the whole story of their mise- 
ry! How many have been led to leave their 
homes and spend their evenings, first at the 
street corner, then in the bar room, and so 
on down the steep road to ruin, simply be- 
cause, on returning from their daily labors, 
they have been met at the threshold of home 
by the demon of harsh complaint or the 
blighting miasma of cold indiffererce. The 
young man alluded to above was not com- 
pelled at home to listen to coarse, vulgar 
broils, for his family were all professing Chris- 
tians; but he had a warm generous heart, 
and he could find there no symphathy and no 
companionship, but rather a sourness of tem- 
per, in which even Christians often indulge 
to a sad extent. 

Young men have genial hearts, and they 
wl have genial companions. If they cannot 
gnd them in one place they will in another, 
and.that noble virtue of cheerfulness and 
good humor, we grieve to say, is often to be 
found in abundance around the haunts of fol- 
ly and vice, while the hearthstone, which 
ought to be the focus where all its rays should 
concentrate, is cold and dreary for want of 
it. To be sure, in the former case it is cor- 
rupted by evil association, but it is good hu- 
mor still, and it will have its effect on the 
susceptible heart of youth. 

Men seem to be impressed with the idea 
that home is the place where they can carry, 
with impunity, all the bile which has been 
accumulating during the day, as the conse- 
quences of business perplexities and undainty 
dinners, and which they would be ashamed 
to emit in their counting-rooms. But they 
can deluge the ears of the family with it; 
and housewives wait patiently until the home 
circle is complete, and then begin, with mourn- 
ful emphasis, to complain of the many culin- 
ary and other household disasters which have 
occurred during the day. Now do young 
men come home in this spirit? Sometimes, 
but not often. Yet they are often foot-sore 
and sometimes heart-sick. But when even- 
ing comes, they want to throw off the cares 
of business, and be merry, and in removing 
this bnrden from the hearthstone, every manly 
heart should join, and every loving smile en- 
courage. But alas! the atmosphere of very 
many of our homes is cold and repulsive to 
the ardent and genial sympoathies of youth; 
while in very many more there exists a favor- 
itism on the part of mother and sister towards 
some particular member of the family, while 
the others are entirely neglected. This isa 
twofold evil, for it operates in a twofold man- 
ner. It tends to alienate the affections of 
those neglected from home, and to place 
them upon unworthy objects—more especial- 
ly if they have sensitive natures, and it tends 
to make a home-tyeant of the one so partial 
ly favored. Do not think, either, that young 
men despise such matters: for upon them they 
are as sensitive as children. 

Now, we would not underrate the cares 
and trials of a father and mother, but rehears- 
ing them in doleful strains, before the young- 
er members of the family, and indulging 
sourness and indifference towards a part or alj 
of them, only serves as a cloud to veil the 
sunshine from their hearts, while it brings no 
cheerful ray to those who are older. Young 
men, it is true, often despise the comfort 
of home, when those who love them there 
strive with all their powers to make them 
happy; but with the vast mojority it is other- 
wise; for there is a charm and attraction 
about the many little endearments of home, 
when presented by a mother or sister, which 
comparatively few youug men can resist, un- 
less they have already become hardened in 
sin. 

It has been said that Morner, Home, and 
HEavsn, are the three sweetest words in our 
language: and it is well; for Heaven is a sweet 
place, and a good mother anda good home 
will generally lead to it Evangelist. 


Household Varieties. 


AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY B. HATHAWAY. 


Oh! how I love ye, pensive Autumn days, 

With suns so meek, so beautiful and brief; 

When grove and tree shed down the crimson leaf, 
And summer-birds have sung their partiag lays, 

When lonely lies each haunt by vale and hill, 

In mellowed brightness of the hazy skies; 

While, as in thought, all nature hushed and still, 

In sober, dreamy melancholy lies, 

Why do ye win me thus, oh, who can tell? 

As bows the stubborn will to beauty’s spell— 

As yields the doating heart the deepest trust, 
Because it would—but more because dz must,— 
So do I pour an homage full and free, 
Unto the days the loveliest that be. 

Little Prairie Ronde, Mich, 

Youthful Old Age.—Mrs. Frances D. Gage says: 
“JT have heard people, who were passing into 
the ‘sear and yellow leaf,’ say, “Ah me! I used 
to love flowers—and forest—and running brooks 
and green fields, but I am old now, and think it is 
time to be thinking of better things,’ 

Bless me! what an idea of life—as if the days 
of youth—days too often of thoughtless folly—of 
aimless existence, when like butterfiies we cloyed 
ourselves upon the sweets that surrounded us, and 
grew weary of existence because of our excesses 
—as if such a life was worth a sigh. 

. That man or woman who does not grow more 
hopeful or joyfal as days wear on, who cannot 
clothe him or herself in royal robes of crimson, 
scarlet and gold, like the oaks and maples when 
the frosts of years begin to wither them, depend 
upon it, has not lived the true life, or the accumu- 
lated wealth of heart and soul would make them 
rejoice in their, own fulness, and open to them a 
future so glorious, that the lips should speak only 
words of grateful thanksgiving for the past, or 
cheerfal hopings for the future,” 

The Hon. Mrs. Narton.--By the death of Fletcher 
Norton, Mrs. Norton is left with one son, Richard 
Brinsley Norton, a young man of considerable but 
eccentric ability, who some years ago published a 
little volume of poems, chiefly on Italian subjects, 
under the title of ‘‘Pinocchi” (pine kernels).— 
This young man’s marriage, a few years ago, with 
a pretty peasant girl of Capri, furnished the gos- 
sips of London drawingrooms, and those still more 
inveterate tittle-tattle mongers who divide their 
ennui between Rome, Naples, and Florence, with a 
capital topic. The death of their eldest son may 
have brought Mr. and Mrs. Norton together for a 
while, but itis not likely that the union will con- 
tinue beyond the time required to do the last hon- 
ors to the dead. It is better, probably, for both 
that the separation which has continued for so 
many years should continue still.— Zridune. 

True Civilization—We ought never to boast of 
true civilization till we can learn to be more tole- 
rant of the feelings and opinions of others‘ than 
the most of us are willing to be now. 

If people are alive, earnest, honest, tolerant, wil- 
ling to wait patiently and bear kindly, what they 
deem the faults of others, till they can. con- 
vince them of errors, and yield up their own, then 
they may claim to be civilized. . 

Engaging Manners.—There are a thousand pret- 
ty, engaging little ways, which every person may 
put on, without running the risk of being deemed 
either affected or foppish. The sweet smile, the 
quiet, cordial bow, the earnest movement in ad- 
dressing a friend, or more especially, a stranger, 
whom one may recommend to our good regards, 
the inquiring glance, the grateful attention, which 
is so captivating when united with self possession 
—these will insure us the good regards of even a 
churl. Above all, there is a certain softness of 
manner which should be cultivated, and which, in 
either man or woman, adas a charm that always 
entirely compensates for lack of beauty.—TZaylor. 

Contentment.—Said a venerable farmer, some 
eighty years old, to a relative who had lately 
visited him; “I have lived on this farm for more 
than half a century. I have no desire to change 
my residence as longas lliveonearth. I have no 
desire to be any richer thanI nowam, I have 
worshiped the God of my fathers with the same 
people for more than forty years. During this 
time, 1 have rarely been absent from the sanctuary 
on the Sabbath, and have never lost one com- 
munion season. I have never been confined to my 
bed by sickness for a single day. The blessings 
of God have been richly spread around me, and I 
made up my mind long ago thatif I wished to be 
happier, I must have more religion.” 

\@ Upon the marriage of Miss Wheat, of this 
State, an editor hoped that her path might be 
Alouery, and that she might never be thrashed by 
her husband. 

iy" Teacher—* William, can you tell why the 
sun rises in the east?” Pupil, looking demurely 
— ‘Don’t know, sir,’cept it be that ’east makes 
everything rise.” Teacher wilted. 

[@3"To cure hams, first ascertain what is the 
matter with them. Then apply the proper reme- 
dies; and if you don’t sueceed in curing them, it 
isn’t your fault. 





For Our Young Friends. 


Biographical Enigma. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 9, 5, 8, 15, 4 20, was a Roman Emperor. 

My 10, 7, 19, 20, was one of the wise men of 
Greece. ’ 

My 13, 8, 4, 10, 10, 3, was an English poet. 

My 6, 4, 11, 16, 19, 11, 6, was a king of Scotland. 

My 5, 12, 9, 20, 8, was an American diplomatist. 

My 2, 16, 8, 4, 6, was a king of Tyre. 

My 20, 19, 14, 1, 17, was an English statesman in 
the reign of George III. 

My 8, 14, 7, 16, was a king of Sweden. : 

My 1, 7. 18, 15, 9, 20, was the greatest of Italian 
painters. 

My 19, 8, 12, 11, 11, 4, 20, 9, was the discoverer 
of the river Amazon. 

My whole way the most learned, accomplished, 
and handsome man in the world. 8. J. 
Greenfield, 


Answer to Riddle of last week: 
Brooch. 
Octavo. 
Toil. 
Happy. 
Warrior. 
Edinboro. 
Limbo. 
Legend. 
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Holyrood. 
Bothwell. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


495 Broadway, New York. 
143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


A NEW STYLE~PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the store, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches ina superior style, finishing 
each seam by its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-needle, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper se thana seamstress can, even 
ifshe works for one cent an hour. Send for a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


cent 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 








L. D. & H.'C. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


* 
145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


GOOD NEWS.—A redugtion in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is establishedeyond question, and at the 

resent prices we see no reson why they should not be 
‘ound, as they ought to be,:n every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred,adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public we sere hag been formed and uttered, the 

reference is emphaticallyccorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for familyuse, and for manufactures in 
the same range of pw * and material. During the 
present autumn the trialsgave been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretengon have brought fairly into 
competition. In every cap, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highestoremium. We may instance 
the State Fair ef New Yost, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, L[llinois, Wis: n, Virginia, Mic n, Indi- 
ana, Misstest pi, Missourifind California, and the Fairs 
in Gineinnath, Chicago, St.Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At theFair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Exangning Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies @ the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissentingwoice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, thefighost only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. these facts do not establish a 
reputation, we know not what can.— Christian Adwocate 
and Journal. 





 Itis not a Lux ay, but a Necessity.° 
FOR THIRTY be .- STANDARD. 








The unanimous voice of tha Ladies of America and the 
public press througho@the United States have 
promunced 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


“not a luxury, but a qecessity,” in every well- 
regulated) houschold. 
Sixtieth and Sixty-first Volumes, 
And the Thirtieth Year of its publication by the same 
Publisher. 
, WILL CONTAIN 
1200 Pages of Reading Matter, 24 Pages of Music, 12 
Colored Steel Plates, containing at least 50 figures, 
14 Steel Engravings, 720 Wood Engravings, 780 Ar- 
ticles by the best authors in America. And all these 
will be given in 1860, at prices for which ree 
ge" OUR EXTREMELY LOW CLUB RATES. gg 
The Oldest, the Best,and the Cheapest Magazine. 
Useful, Ornamental, and Instruciive. 
The Only Lady’s Book in Amvyica. 
THE LITERATURE 


In the Lady’s Book is by the first writers in the coutry, 
and the stories are always 


MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
The fellowing isa list of some of the articlesin tie 


00k :-— 
A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING. é 
A SPLENDID COLORED FASHION-PLATE, con: 


FAMILY SEWLNG M ACHINES, 4 account of the new and important invention of Rev. 


Bee-Hive.” 
one of no small importance in my view, and for the last 
ten years I have watched with great interest the pro- 
— of Bee-culture both in Germany and this country. 


Ihave been watching it closely, until I am well sat- 
isfied, from a full trial, that itis the most important step 
ever made in bee-keeping. And after ascertaining that 
it was no heumbags but that it was trnly a great improve- 
ment on the ol 

the right and title to Branch and St. Joseph counties, 
Mich., and now offer individual rights in those counties. 
If after a fair trial the hive does not prove satisfactory, 
I agree to return the price paid and take the hive back; 
thus avoiding all risk on the part of the purchaser. 


the Langstroth Patent,and preparations are now being 
made to prosecute all such im 


SPARKLING CIDER, 


use endorsed by the 
“—eoe the fermentation of Cider at any stage at 
wil. 


64 gallons of Cider 


BEE-HIVES! 


N 18541 published in the “ Farmer's Companion,” an 


gstroth, of what he termed a “ Movabite-comb 


The subject of bee culture had always been 


ince the announcement of Mr. Langstroth’s invention 


mode of keeping bees, I purchased 


other moyable frame hives are infringements on 


sitions. on the public. 
Address me at Burr Oak. [473m] CHAS. BETTS. 


SWEET CIDER, 





STILL CIDER. 


Nas hag re OF LIME is highly recommended 
by Prof. Horsford eee the Farmer for Nov, 5) and its 
assachusetts Agricultural Society, 


HIGBY & STEARNS, Druggists, Detroit, offer the 
Sulphite of Lime, put upin bottles holding sufficient for 
for Sepenty-five cents each. 


Directions for its use will accompany it when desired, 
Address HIGBY & STEARNS, 
86-138w Detroit, Mich. 





JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 
HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales, 
STRONG & ROSS PATENTS: 
Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the! 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 

Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. 


All sizes shown on Store Floor. 
Scales for all uses on sale. 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes, 
Bank Locks, at Makers’ Lowest Prices, 
HERRINGS SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


Tested many years in all climates, Europe and 
America, eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost 50 per cent less than Compost- 
TIoN Betts, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


BELLS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES, 
THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


Aultman & Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 


T IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
I MACHINES whieh our farmers want. The high en- 


Used 
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ading Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 
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First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe’s Scales. 


and approved by le 
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comiums and numerous awards of “First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well merited. 

Amuch more conclusive proof of their porpacsing 
Eecellence, isfurnished by the many Field Trials which 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own lands, at 
their own leisure, and in open competition with 


All other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 





taining at least four figures. 
Dress.—Ho w to adorn the Person. 
Blunders in Behavior Corrected. 
A whisper to a Newly Married Pair. 
ed Wife. 
The Crochet Flower Book. 
The Art of Knitting Imitations of Natural Flowers. 


and Fruit. 
Gardening for Ladies. 


each month, 


Columbus, Georgla. 
Articles that can be made for presents or Fancy Fairs. 
NOVELTIES. 
We have agents in France, England and Germany, 
that forward us every novelty that appears in those 
countries, that is in any way suitable for Godey. 
a = of a hagrecrecy Hair-work 
e have also articles upon “The Kitchen,” “The 
Laundry,” “Confectionery,” *The Nursery,” oki ete, 
ie All its variety. 
Model 


Dress Patterns,—Infant’s and children’s d 
descriptions how to make them, oe 


Godey’s Invaluable Receipts, 
UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 

Endipestesee ce Ma edy py ds worth more than the 

whole cost of the Book, and a great saving of e 

all who take the Book.’ * . Caen 
Inthe various numbers for 1860 will be found the 

newest designs for— 

Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippers, Bon- 
nets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy Articles, 
Head-dresses, Hair-Dressing, Robes de Chambre, 
Carriage-Dresses, Brides’ Dresses, Wreaths, Man- 
tillas, alking-Dressea, Riding Habits, Morning- 
Dresses, Chemisetts, Collars, Undersleeves, Embroi- 
ee FEaerns Patchwork, and Crochet and Netting 

ork. 
TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 

One copy one year, $8. Two copies one year, $5. Three 
copies one year, $6. 

Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making six copies, $10. 

Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 

Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making twelve copies, $80. 

And the only magazine that.can be introduced into 

any of the above clubs is Arthur’s Home Magazine. One 

or more of that work can be included ina club in the 
place of the Lady's Book if preferred. 

Special Clubbing with other Magazines. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both 
one year for $3 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one 
year for $4 50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, Harper’s Magazine, and Arthur's 

Home Magazine one year, $6 00. 

Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 


¥ 


From a Widow- 


The Art of Knitting Imitations of Naturai Berries 


A. Musieal Department—Two pages of new music 


A Health Department, conducted by wr. Wilson, of 


In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the deckded approbation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
drand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
For the 
BIST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Mannys, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Aller’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohic Mower, and a number of others. 

It has alscreceived at the 


Indiana Stab.Agricultural Society's Field Trial, 
First Premium, 


Trumbull comty, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, dhlo, First Premium, 
Albany county New York, First Premium, 
Queen’s county,L. I., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage connty, Ohio, First Premium, 


Summit county, Ihio, First Premium, 


And at 
MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the farmers in its favor, over all 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine, 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural Society's First Premium, 1858. 


Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857. 

do do do First Premium, 1858. 
Maryland State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 


And the Michigan State Agricultural Society’s Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now Offered, (after the successful trial by more than 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last snmmer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—suited 
to ever: vestetp of grass and grain and to every variety 
and state of soil—wet and merely or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in fhe best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 





A Specimen will be sent direct to any person 
making the request, 
Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for 
clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to 
pay the American postage to the lines, 
e careful and pay the postage on your letter. 
Address L. A. GODEY 
47-2 823 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
tor us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the righ t article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 
Jackson, Oct, 1859. 42-tf 





MAMMOTH GIFT BOOK STORE 


202 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 


ROCKS sold at Pubiishers’ prices, and with each book 
a 
Worth from 75 cents to $75, 
Send fora circular. Address 
D. B. TARBOX & CO, 
Box 1518, Detroit. 


WANTED. 
T THE AMERICAN SEED STORE, 20 Busbels of 
Peach Pitts and Plum Pitts, for which Cash will be 
paid. Detroit, Nov. 19, [47%=4w] BLOSS & CO. 


nov19-2m 











FAILURE OF THE HAY CROP 


CUT YOUR FODDER AND SAVE MONEY. 
THE CLIPPER 
HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER, 
Took 1st Premium at the State Fair for 1859. 


T DOES ITS WORK FASTER AND BETTER; 4 
more simple in its construction, and is sold at a low®r 
price than any other Machine in market. 
It needs only to be seen and tried to be appreciated. 
Manufactured and sold b 
C. P. WOODRUFF & CO., Detroit, 
And for sale in all parts of the State. 42-38m 








For Sargin Detroit at Wholesale and R : 
lisher’s Prices, by WM. B. HOWE. rr 
Now Rrapyr—Single copies sent by mai it paid, fe 
Twenty-five cents—OnE Dozx rnd ged aoe 
for Two Dollars. Agents Wanted. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Annual Register of Rural Affairs, 
neal a FOR 1860, j 
' XTH NUMBER of this work is n 

i} and presents features of no less satumtionmeneand 
value than its predecessors. The following abstract of 
its contents, together with the fact that they are Inzus- 
TRATED by no less than Ong HuNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
EIGHT bes mess “oy | will afford better evidence of this 
than anything the Publishers can say. 

1, ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Tuirry-Stx Encra- 


VINGS, 
II, COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-rive ENGRa- 
VIN Eight Originai Designs. 

*,* This isa chapter which will prove servicable @s- 
pecially to those who wish suggestions as to neat and 
inexpensive structures for practical purposes, which with 
pons geste end ponaiderab e extent of accommodations 

ombine great convenience of interior arrangement, 
Ill, HEDGES—Trintery ENGRAVINGS. ia 

IV. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Frrrsen En- 
_ _ GRAVINGS. 

V. FARM GATES= Frereen Encravinas. 

VI. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-rive ENGRA- 


VINGS. 

VII. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE— Twentysone 

é ENGRAVINGS. 

VILL OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Six EncRra- 
VINGS. 

IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Srven En- 


GRAVINGS. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLAN Y—Twetve ENGRAVINGS. 


This, preceded by the usual Calendar p and Astro- 
nomlcal Caleulations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap atits retail price, while the Publishers, inorder 
to promote its extensive circulation, are prepared to 
offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in 
quantities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nur- 
serymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or amy others 
who take an interest in the dissemination of useful.read: 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
WHO AL80 PUBLISH 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A weekly Journal 
for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside, Two 
Dollars a yeni and 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly— Fifty Cents a year. 

SAMPLE COPIES 
Of these Journals sent free to all applicants. 46-2néj 


FRUIT TREES, VINES and PLANTS. 
WILLIAM ADAIR 


Invites the attention of planters to his large and varied 
assortment of Fruit Trees, comprising nearly all the 
leading varieties and many of the novelties, viz.: 

APPLES, PEARS and CHERRIES, both standard 
and dwarf, PLUMS, PEACHES, &c. The dwarf. Pears 
are all worked on the true Angiers Quince stock, im- 
ported directly from Angers in France. 

NATIVE GRAPE VINES—All the best varieties, ine 
Isabella, Catawba, Concord, Diana, Delaware, 
Anna, Union Village, Hartford Prolific, Marion, Herbe- 
mon man betes iC. 

FOREIGN GRAPES, for cultivation under glass, of 
all the well known popular varieties, including the Ca- 
nadian Chief. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Best imported yarieties. 

CORRANTS—All the best, with several that are new ; 
Fertile of Palaua, very productive, La Varsailaise, large 
as the cherry in berry, and the bunchis much larger, 
flavor better. 

RASPBERRIES—Red and Yellow Antwerp, Fastolf, 
Franconia, Allen’s, Red Prolific, Brinckle’s Orange and 
the new Marvel of four seasons, and Belle de Fontenay, 
which produce a second crop in the autumn. 

STRAWBERRIES—-Wilson’s Albany and Hooker, 
two of the most pes $2 per 100, $10 per 1000; also 
Longworth’s Prolific, McAvoy’s een Peabody's 
Seedling, Trollop’s Victoria, Alice Maud, Jenny Lind, 
Sir Harry, and many others, at lower rates. 

NEW ROCHELLE or LAWTON BLACKBERRIES, 
$1 pe dors 3 per 100, and less by the 1000. 

HUB —Myatt's Linneus, $2 per doz., $10 per 
100; Downing’s Colossal, Cahoon’s Seedling, &c. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, 

European and American Silver Firs, Scotch, Wey- 
mouth, and Austrian Pine, Arbor Vitw, American, Chi- 
nese, and Tartarian. Norway and American Spruce, Red 
Cedar and Hemlock, Savin, Swedish, and Irish Junipers, 
eo : 

DECIDUOUS TREES—Cypress, Horse Chestnut, 
American and European Mountain Ash, Linden, Catal- 
pa, Ture Tree, Silver Maples, Silver Abele, European 
Ash, New American Weeping Willow. (grafted high,) 
Old coping Willow, Weeping Ash, (two varieties,) &c. 

SHRUBS—Altheas, Lilacs, Snowballs, Calycanthus, 
Wiegelias, White and Purple Fringe, Tree and Climbing 
Honeysuckles, Chinese Wistaria, Clematis in variety, 
Flowering Almond, Strawberry Tree, &c. 

ROSES—As good an assortment as can be found any- 
where, comprising all the different varieties of Province, 
Moss, Prair e, Hybrid Perpetual, Bourbon, Bengal, Tea, 
Noisette, &c. The collection is annually enriched by 
importation of the novelties from France and and. 








eludin, 


AHLIAS—A first class collection, Poni hlox, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Herbaceous Piants, and Bulbous 
roots in endless varie 


ty, 

GREEN HOUSE SLANTS—Camelias, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Cactus, Oleanders, Oranges, Lemons, and Figs. 
Verbenas, and other bedding plants, and in short, nearly 
everything in the trade can be furnished at as low rates 
as they can be procured at any] miele establish - 
mentinthe country. Address YM. ADAI 

2-4w Detroit, Mich. 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics. 


E, THE UNDERSIGNED, have for several years 
past sold 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
and during this period have witnessed its onbutaty: effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


We ilo, therefore, ae pao roge A recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger - 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 


Ww. Ripeysoty, Wtiae, 
amilton. 





W. Seaver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen Oo., Detro 
J. G. Bar.eer, Leroy. HL. & E,G@aytorz Cleveland 
T. Brave, Elmira. G. Witxarp, Ashtabula, 
A. J. Marruews, Buffalo. G. @. Griien Kingsville. 
L. B. Swan, Rochester. Canter & Bro., Erie. 
N.B. Itis particularly siseful to Children when 
Teething, 4s it allays poritation, induces moderate 
erspiration and produges sleep. 
. Sold by Druggists generally. Price 25 Cents. 
oO. N. TUTTLE, General Agent. 
29-6m Ps Auburn, N. Y. 


FROUITTREES. 


OPLTIVATED AND FOR SALE AT THE 


Waterloo Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 
TR ‘SURSCRIBER having established and cultivated 
ar 





arge quantity of the best varieties of sound Graft- 
ed Fruit Trees, of all kinds, on his Farm on Front street, 
in the City of Monroe, where he offers for sale on reason- 
able terms, by any quantity this fall and next spring.— 
All those desirous to purchase are invited to call and 
judge for themselves. M. FISHBURN. 
gept. 20th, 1959. 
N. B.—Any order will be promptly attended to, and 
sent to any station of any railroad, or elscwhere. 
41-4t M.F 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 








G EO SKARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

par Ax &e. Pe pay the highest market 

price for Choice Fruit ofall kinds, Game, gultry, < 
Bussell House Corner, Detroit. y 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

















s. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








THE MARKETS. 


The market for breadstuffs has been even duller than 
last week. The bad roads or some other cause is pre- 
venting wheat from being marketed, and so there is 
nothing here on which to operate, Probably if the sup- 
plies were more liberal there would be more buyers, but 
as it is no one seems disposed to take even what is offer- 
ed. The flour market east, it is said, is well supplied 
and hence shippers have mostly gone out of the market. 

Flour—Searcely a sale of any importance has been re- 
corded during the week past. Buyers are scarce at any 
price but holders nevertheless are firm at $4 75a4 8734 
for red wheat brands, and $5a5 123¢ for white, as last 
week, What the future of the flour market will be 
we cannot predict, as already it is stated the east is well 
stocked. 

Wheat—Has been scarce and inactive all the week.— 
Holders have uniformly asked $1 2821 25 for extra white; 
$120 for No. 1do; $115 for No. 2, and $1 08al 09 for 
No. 1 red, but very little has changed hands. The mar- 
ket closes without any improvement. 

Corn—Very little is deing in corn just at this time.— 
Some new shelled has sold at 55a60c per bu, and some 
ear corn at 45c per 72 Ibs, but the transactions have been 
quite unimportant. 

Oats—Dull and lower. This week 85a88c covers the 
market price for good oats. 

Rye—Firm at 68a68c per bu, as previously quoted.— 
The receipts of this grain are very light. 

Barley—Steady. Good barley continues to command 
$1 373g per 100 lbs. The demand has very much fallen 
off, from buyers having made up their stocks. 

Peas—Quiet at 60c per bu. 

Beans—Dull and nominal at 65c. 

Millstuffs—Quiet. ‘We quote bran $13 per ton, and 
middlings $17a20. 

Corn meal—We have no transaction in meal. Bolted 
is nominally worth $1 75 per cwt. 

Potatoes—Dull and lower. Cummon varieties bring 
25a28c, and choice Meshannocks 30c per bu. 

Provisions, 

The warm weather in the early part of the week pre- 
vented much progress being made in packing operations, 
and as yet, although we have had two or three quite 
wintry days very little has been done. Most of the 
dressed hogs that arrive by teams are sold out singly to 
butchers and others at prices a trifle over what packers 
aor be disposed to pay. The prices offered are as fol- 

OWS: 
For hogs averaging 220 to 250 Ibs.........-.. $5 25a5 50 
do 200 to 


220 Ibs 5 00a5 25 
do 140 to 200 Ibs 4 50a5 00 


A Chicago provision circular says—and the same will 
apply almost exactly to this market— 

“The receipts of hogs have been limited, and a good 

demand having existed for shipment to New York, in ad- 
dition to the wants of the Lake Superior and Canadian 
merchants befure the close of navigation, prices have 
been sustained beyond the reach of packers, expecting 
to dispose of their products to Eastern provisions opera- 
tors. Good hogs closed firm at $440a4 60 gross, and 
light at $4a4 25. Dressed have been in demand for the 
same trade, at $5a5 50 nett, according to weight. These 
prices are entirely unauthorized by any prospect appa- 
rent to packers, but we require a certain quantity of 
barrelled meat for the supply of our Lake Superior and 
Canadian trade, and this has to be furnished regardless 
of price. 

“Contracts for hogs can be made for delivery Novem- 
ber and December at $5 for 200 Ibs and upwards, and 
$4 75 for 150 to 200 Ibs; the contractors, however, requi- 
ring an advance of $1a2 per head secured. Beef cattle 
are in rather better supply, and the market is easier ; 
$2a2 75 is about the range for common to prime, The 
packing to the present time has been about 35,000 head, 
of which the principal portion has been barrelled for 
sale East.” 

Mess pork—Lower. Sales have been made at $15 50. 

Mess beef—Unchanged. We quote $9a9 50. 

Lard—Quiet at 11c per Ib. 

Tallow—Sells at 10c. 

Butter—A shade better this week. Good firkin brings 
14e, and choice roll 17¢, 

Eggs—Searce, and in good demand at 14al5c. 

Live Stock, &c. 

We quote no material change in this market. Quota- 

tions are about as follows: 





Prime beef cattle, per cwt. gross...-..... —_ 

nary do eM rttens srr * i gad 
Fat hogs OD esacene ceccne & 50 
Sheep each ..-.. Senen espueccenacs a-sedeewene, 2 5008 00 


At Albany on Monday the receipts were a trifle less 
than last week especially in hogs. The number of Beef 
cattle on the market was 2884. The Journal says: 

“ Another dead market for the drovers—the worst,some 
think, that has been experienced here for many months 
and perhaps this is so, if we take into consideration the 
quality of the beef offering. The average quality is con- 
siderable better than that of last week, and yet the mar- 
ket opens with prices gc. off on all grades, The decline 
is mainly attributable to the low rates that ruled in New 

York last Tuesday and Wednesday. Drovers who went 
through last week report that they never sold in a more 
discouraging market. On Tuesday prices dropped, dur- 
ing the morning, something like four dollars per head 

and on Wednesday there was a still further decline, — 
This has tended to make buyers very careful, and they 
show: n0 disposition to take a hand in unless - at 
large concession, Add to this that the weather is most 
unfavorable—a storm of wind, rain and sleet prevailing 
all day long, detracting much from the appearance of the 
cattle—and the unnsm) heaviness of the market is ex- 
plained. We quote:— 


This week. Last week. 





Extra......- 

7 OOO & ew ee ee roéd 4 ab 4 
First quality ----.-07272 ot Bileay | Seeks 
Second quality... +--+... g a3 | Sigad 
Third quality ...........-.. 3609 23,03 
YSIHOT once orem nncnanasenne Stagit aise 


The market for sheep and Lambs is 

The weather has been unfavoroble hitmen fl 
and the Albany dealers did comparativel.: little . il \ 
dressing those that they have had on hand, a - = 
two past. Prices are low, and must continy, a 4 
the weather becomes colder and more settlen “9 
general selling price this week has been from $2 oto . 
To bring the outside figure, sheep must be fat te 
average about 100 Ibs, each, 
agg or nothing was done in hogs at Albany on Mon. 

e following was th, 


.) : 
sa mache Dall sok May seperod ty clopraph 
om SUPRIY, aut large But chiohy of commen saa 
SMeatT, "Receipts 4.160, ftom 4% to10. Averase 
- lambs— Advanced Wab0c per head. Re. 


Receipts 7000" and much higher, 


and 


Quotations 5¢a6.~- 
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FOR SALE. 


NE-FOURTH interest in one of the best PLASTER 
BEDS and Steam Mil) lying on Grand River. There 
are thirty-five acres, and the Plaster is forty feet thick, 
and can be mined, being elevated above the River, A 
good improved Farm will be taken in pay, and six 
ears’ time for balance, with interest at ten per cent will 
be given. Apply soon, as the owner wants to go South. 





J. HINDS, 
py ay oN Oot 26 Fre ane °: ae 
MINISTER’S WOOTHN GE, 

™ BY 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Price $1.25. Sent to any part of the State free of 
postage on receipt of price. 
Just received and for sale LM 
PUTNAM SMITH & CO., 
48-lw 118 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


MNHE YEARLING BULL SNOWBALL,No. 3450 Amer- 
ican Herd Book, awarded first premium at our Coun- 
ty Fair. Also, two Bull Calves, one sired. by Orpheus, 
am Ophelia; the ohter sired by Strakosch, dam Eugenia. 
Perfect pedigrees will be furnished. 
F. E. WALBRIDGE, 
40-Sw Kalamazoo, Mich. 








PURE BLOOD 


LEICESTER & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
FOR SALE. 





4 ys UNDERSIGNED invites the attention of the 
Farmers of Michigan desirous of procuring Leicester 
and Southdown sheep for breeding purposes, to his flock 
from which he proposes to sell one and two years old, 
both ewes and bucks at low prices, also Age lambs 
weighing from 80 to 105 pounds. E. T, BRYAN. 
oS Calhoun Co., Michigan, Oct. 18, 1859. 
Ww 


WOOL! WOOL!! 


30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
BLACK, BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEPES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITEand RED FLANNEL, 
also STOCKING YARN, all of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. e will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates, All those in want of a good 
article of cloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be promptly attended to. For 
further perticulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m H. OSBORN & CO, 


‘WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for Seinen, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 


factory. 
Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 28-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. Y.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME VII.—(“ Edw—Fue.”) 
E 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOP ADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 


GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers 
The object of 


THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 
Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present sate 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational injni- 


ry in 
SCIENCE ART. LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION, POLITICS 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE, BIOGRAPHY. 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRA Y, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVEL 
LAW. HISTORY, CH Y, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. j 
With this design, the numerous Encyclopmdas, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and poyd@lar con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, #nd Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligent¥ consult- 
ed and compared. But the NEW AMER CY- 
CLOP ZDIA is not founded on any Europea: Model; in 
originad Many ot 


ve enrghed it with 
bag | magoy oy researches, observations and discoveries, 

















and exactness of statement, the pennies mé¢ 
paeeees, By condensation and y, the Editors have 
een enabled to introduce a much greate-Wariety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar vorks 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICA 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reérence. At the 
same time an entertaining style hai been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has beet bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. ' 
n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning, No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 


Speen of the universality and impartiality of the 
EW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English lenge. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can. be got 


ready. 

Wi. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 
Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers. 


Hforse F-owers, Threshers and 
" leaners ! : 
STTS 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mite SAonass mith’s 
PENFIELD'S. 


Smut Machines. a 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Having purchased the entire stock and business of A. 
O. Moors & Co., AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS AND Booxk- 
SELLERS, (formerly C. M. Saxton & Co,) and united the 
same to our business as heretofore conducted, we now 
offer to the public the most extensive assortment of 
works on AGRiouLTURE, Hogticutture, Rurau Art, 
and Domestic Economy, that can be found in the world, 
It will be our purpose to keep constantly on hand a 
full supply of ever ng in our line, and all orders and 
\nguiries addressed to us will receive prompt attention. 
mplete Catalogues of our publications, which em- 
brace the BIoGEAPHICAL SERIES and MISCELLANEOUS 
Worxs, formerly published by Miller, Orton & Co., will 
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‘MICHIGAN SOU THERN 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 


MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 

CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, ‘Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, ao emg cree Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Penns lvania, New York, and 
the New England States, andall points West and South- 
West. 





N and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
ger Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.80 A. M., eae Ag Chicago at 10.80 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. M. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.80 A. M., and Toledo at 


12.15 A. M. 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., airiving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal ogg daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail ani Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 8.00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crosing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect also at Adrian yith Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Mich Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Abany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash ge - Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with AirLine Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier and toshen. 

Trains from me ae Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Iro.d of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Poland and ton; with Great 
Western Railway for Niwara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, ala with Detroitand Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leaveDetroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arrivingin Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian # 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago daily exept pep Ar at 9.15. A. M, and 
= 00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

Qe Trains are run by Ciicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detrdt time. 

Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this‘route. 

hime and Fare the sane as by _any_other Rail Road 
route.. 

tae change of cars tetween Detroit snd Chicago, 

aggage checked throug: to all points East & West. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit. T-tf 


THE IMPLEMEIT FOR GARDENS. 
THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 








So 


PRICE $3.50. 





ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a |- 





Ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
F ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy., 1859. 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: 

You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifi- 
er. Itis an invaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the Me! I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 

W. JENNINGS. 


Roonester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy, 1859. 
Mussgs. Boss & ADAMS: E 

In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we eg! that we are highly pleased with it.— 


It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
drills it is invaluable. One man with this machine can 


do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 


Yours respectfully, Ape yen 


These implements are for sale, b 4 the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


OF 
CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Hosiery, Sheetings, Cloths, 
Piannels, icks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 
OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tapestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply, ; 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 

Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 

Window Shades. 


il Cloths, 8, 6,12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash, 
ALI, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
URNEAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agriv 
cultural Implemen Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 











be ferwarded to ny! address upon ap. ication. 

. M, SAXTON, ARKER & CO. 
Agricultural Publishers and Booksellers, and Publish- 
® of“ Tae Horriouururisr,” 25 Park Row, New York. 





ter, Coal, Water and Stone Lime, Storage and Com: 
mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. 5. STER.LING 


D. B. BURNHAM. 


THE 


GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HATR RESTORATIVE. 


Says the St. Louis, (Mo.) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter to Dr. Wood, of this city, from a gentleman 
in Maine which speaks glowingly of | the superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
when coming from a reliable source, If certificates are 
guarantees of truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 
useless puffery from the press: 


* Batu, Marne, Jan, 20, 1856. 
Professor 0. J. Wood & Co, 


GENTLEMEN: Having my attention called a few 
months since to the pref beneficial effects of your hair 
restorative, I was induced to make application of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probably 
one-third white ; my whiskers were of same character. 
Some three months since I procured a bottle of your hair 
restorative and used it. I soon found it was proving what 
I had wished. I used it about twice a week. have 
since procured another bottle, of which I have used 
some. I can now certify to the world that the gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
believe more soft and glossy than it has been before for 
twenty-five years. I am now sixty years old; my 
sped aie at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 

‘ec 

The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discbvery. Iam assured that whoever will rightly use, 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradict 
my statements, I am a citizen of this city and a resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly 
every one here and adjoining towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as I wish to preserve the beauties of nature in 
others as well as myself. I am, truly, yours, 

A. ©. RAYMOND. 


Bartmokrs, Jan, 23, 1858. 
WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New Orleans in 1854, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflicted such a treasure. 

FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Church at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of great influence 
and universally beloved. WM. DYER. 


Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 

Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellent in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, to its original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit. Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 3 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty per gual, more in Poa ek ten and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-3m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


8 the most powerful and most economical machine in 





use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less | DP 


time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three a have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour an minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michi except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on senieeten to 
DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to RB. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. _[3] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 

and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 

et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
Ktates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture a day, accordin 
to the force employed from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
tiles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or aman and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplfcity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that pee 

pplications for these machines may be address- 
JOHN DA 


.] 


Birmingham, Mich. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. . 
HURD 


& Co., 
{1i}lyr 





ed to 
9-tf 





Foot of Second-st. 
DRAIN TILE! 











E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
different kinds of Drain Tia 
PENFIELD’s, 108 Woodward avenue, 





| 








AYERS AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
eo os THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 
IES. 


No one remedy is louder called for by the n ities 
of the American people than a secure ond wl tele tn 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity, 

That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at- 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “ Cure” expels the 
mniasinatic poison of Fever anp Aceves from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms. It is 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of eT ae but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for.a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where Fx. 
VER AND AGUE prevene, every body shouid have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection. It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the specdy and cer- 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, eer og a pied it produces no quinism or other 
ijericns pees aa ead — the constitution. Those 

are left as he as i 
the RA e. y fthey had never had 
ever and Agueis not alone the consequence of th 

miasmatic poison. A great variety of tundire selec 
from its irritation hea Sp tc are Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, lindness, Toothache, Earache, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralysis. 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
originating in this cause, put on the intermittent 1 pe 
or become periodical. This “Curr” expels the po son 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
peveliag or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. If taken occasionally or daily while exposed jto 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence itis even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
pos avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
‘ords. 

PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
4 Lowell, Mass. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. aug3m 


| SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 

T is compounded entirely from Gum 
I and has become an esfablished fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known and approved; e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to’ with confidence in athe 
diseases for which it is, SS ‘recommended. 

It has cured thousands within the last two years 
who had given up all’ hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
bo unsolicited certi-' = ficates in my possession 
show. | 

The dose must be adap-, ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on| the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of eoua| judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER! ~s INVE GORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver, Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ P epsia, Chronic 

jiarrhea,Summer > Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, = Sour Stomach 
Habitual ve= ™— ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor- == bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- fe messes, and may be 
used successfully as an! Ordina Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SIC HEAD- 
AC (as thousands} can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or, \three teaspoontuls 
are takem at com-; . mencement of attack. 

All who use it = jare giving their testi- 


mony in its favor. 
MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORBATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 
Price One Romer per Boitle, 


SANFORD'S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 











The Family Ca-| ,\thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice) 7 |more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- =) ing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express} ,.3 |in regard to their use, has 
seineed me Wy piece be ~ pina ge reach of all. 

e Profession we now tha erent Ca- 
The PAMELY CA-| |HARENC PELL 
e = Cc it 
has, with due reference to this well. established fact, 
been compounded from a w variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| m= |good and safe in all 
cases where ae gar Am A igegnnen: = =e 
rangements 0 e omac eepi- 
Ucativences; Pain| 6S |amd Soreness over 

ostivene a over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected, end in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe- = tite, a_ Creeping 
Seatien cacarslesiRea acne, 2 

estlessne 

weightin the head on Infla mmatory 
Diseases, Worms) jin Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism, a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many | G | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 

Dose, 1 to 3. 


PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by, the Trade in all the large towns, 

° T. e SAN ME. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 


81-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


~~ FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will a!- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. Inshort, every article inthe line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
le and price, from four shillings 
he subscribers now have on hand 





ding Chairs of every st 
to sixty dollars each. 
and make to order, best 


* 
HAIR MATTRESSES. 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
woatiesiny <6 hand. For the trade we keep constantly & 


d Veneer. 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood one iS ZUG. 








+‘ WARD TIMES NO MORE.” 
Gentleman, in the United States, pos- 
pe tnd $2 to $7 can enter into an easy ad re- 
spectable business, by which from $5 to $10 per day can 
be realized. For particulars, adireee wie eae 8,) 


: ON & CO., 
$4-3m* 41 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
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